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I.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE OF CANADA. 


I. PRELIMINARY. HISTORICAL. 


Many surprises are in store for the scholar who for the first 
time goes to Lower Canada to study the people and their history, 
their language and their local customs, and he will generally have 
to begin by clearing his mind of ideas and prejudices that he has 
drawn from he scarcely knows where, before he can understand 
the past, much less the present, of this interesting folk. He has 
“heard” that the common man, the Aaditant, is extremely 
superstitious, that he speaks a patois, that he is suspicious of 
strangers and non-communicative, and that he has numerous 
amenities which belong to savage rather than to civilized beings. 
His nature, it is said, is so chilled by the icy winds of these 
northern regions that he can but imperfectly value the boon of 
human sympathy, and hence he is apathetic, distant in manner, 
morose, and altogether uninteresting. Such are a few only of the 
extravagant notions that must be corrected at the very beginning 
of his task, if the serious worker would comprehend what he finds 
about him. But while he is busy, by actual experience with the 
people themselves, in uprooting prejudices and gauging his 
preconceived ideas of their character to a standard of tolerable 
truth, he is again surprised to find the historical records of village 
and city so complete that, for the study not only of political but 
even of obscure personal history, abundant material is at hand, 
and this, often, down to the minutest details. Here it is not alone 
governmental acts that may be consulted on the faithful pages of 
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the originals or in copies belonging to the Departmental Bureau 
of Archives, but_in the remotest and humblest country parish the 
same conscientious memorandums of village history are scrupu- 
lously preserved and spread before the student of history in the 
admirable church registers. So faithful and full are these documents 
that it has been possible for one of the most celebrated members 
of the Catholic church, the renowned Abbé Tanguay, of Ottowa, 
to write a Genealogical Dictionary of the French People of Canada. 
To us it is ofttimes a source of congratulation if, with all the 
elements of personal interest that attaches to kinship, we are able 
to descend the family tree for four or five generations and count 
its branches in unbroken succession, but in Canada the system of 
registration is so complete that in a single lifetime and by one man 
the herculean task has been accomplished of writing the genealogy 
of a whole people. 

The meanest peasant here finds the complete record of his 
family history, extending back to the ancestor who left his hamlet 
in the old France to seek a home in the wilds of the new France. 
As one stands before the cases that contain the three hundred 
manuscript volumes of which this remarkable work is composed, 
each volume labelled, and to all intents and purposes ready for 
the printer, a feeling of deep admiration must, I think, arise in 
one’s mind for a people who can leave to posterity such monuments 
of its individual life. 

This land is thus, through its numerous and accurately written 
documents, a veritable Eldorado for the historian, and, as we shall 
see farther on, these favorable circumstances have developed some 
of the finest writers on history that our American Continent has 
known. 

To the student of language, also, these church doeuments are 
of inestimable worth, as they enable him to follow the tangled 
threads of dialect influence by fixing the original home in the 
mother country of each family that helps to compose any given 
community. Fortunately for him, this labor has been shortened 
for the earliest periods of colonial history in the statistics collected 
by the celebrated historian, the Abbé Ferland, who has published, 
as an appendix to his History of Canada, the names and native 
towns of all the colonists that came to New France between 
1615 and 1666 and whose record is preserved in the registers of 
Quebec and Three Rivers. This list, supplemented by the 
invaluable work of the Abbé Tanguay (only one volume is 
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published), would be sufficient to settle the original European 
elements that helped to make up the common Canadian speech. 
But, before we enter upon a critical examination of this language, 
it will be necessary to call to mind, as a preliminary to the study, 
a few leading events of the history, political, religious and social, 
of Canada; for here the historic growth of the people has had an 
influence on their language stronger than is to be found in most 
other places for which the original population was drawn from one 
and the same general linguistic territory. 

The early colonists of Canada came from both North and South 
France, where in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
differences of dialect were more strongly marked than they are 
to-day ; and then, almost before the fusion of these heterogeneous 
native elements had taken place, English was brought into contact 
with them, and exerted, particularly in the maritime districts, a 
permanent effect on both the vocabulary and word-setting of the 
new compound. The greater alienation from the mother country 
and the natural race-struggle that followed the conquest by the 
English in 1760 caused all the members of the Gallic stock to 
unite their forces against the common enemy, and this union 
produced again a strong tendency to uniformity of speech, 
furthered by the constant and intimate intercourse of the people 
with the clergy, who were generally the bitterest opponents to 
British rule. Thus the mixture, in the outset, of widely different 
Neo-Latin elements and the grafting on to these of Teutonic 
elements maintained by political supremacy, make any investiga- 
tion of the language of Canada—a language common to the whole 
country and to the whole people, with very minor exceptions—to 
depend, in the first place, upon a general knowledge of those 
varying historical conditions through which the people have 
passed to their well-formed, thoroughly blended and vigorous 
speech of to-day. 

The Cavalier King of France, Francois I, had just created the 
Collége de France (1529) and called about him many of the most 
celebrated scholars and artists of his age, such as Lascaris, Scaliger, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Andrea del Sarto and others, when his enter- 
prising spirit pushed him to take part in the conquests of the New 
World, opened to Europe by Columbus. The first expedition he 
sent out, consisting of two small ships and sixty odd men, was put 
into the hands of Jacques Cartier, an intrepid navigator of Saint 
Malo, situated on the confines of Normandy. Cartier sailed out of 
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the French port St. Malo on April 20, 1534, and after a three 
months’ voyage cast anchor in the Bay of Gaspé. Here for the 
first time the French set foot on American soil.’ 

Cartier, after having set up a cross with an inscription character- 
istic of his Gallic enthusiasm—Vive le Roi de France !—returned 
to his native land to report his success, and came out the following 
year with an increased force to extend his acquaintance with the 
New World. It was on this second voyage that he discovered the 
St. Lawrence, and spent the winter on the St. Charles river near 
its confluence with the St. Lawrence. He returned again to 
France in the following spring, and his sad winter experiences in 
these northern latitudes seem to have cooled for the moment the 
ardor of his desire for discovery, since we hear nothing of him for 
five years, when he set out on his third expedition with provisions 
for two years. Repeating the hardships of his previous sojourn 
on the American coast, he became discouraged and started for 
France the next spring, meeting off Newfoundland de Roberval, 
who had left Rochelle, on the borders of the Saintonge district, 
on the 16th of April, with a number of nobles and two hundred 
emigrants. These composed the first regular settlement of French 
in Canada. With this attempt by de Roberval to form a colony 
at Charlesbourg, a new and important element is introduced into 
these projects of French colonization. The Southern French here 
enter upon the scene, to play henceforth an important réle in the 
commercial enterprises and in the establishment of the language 
of New France. His first attempt to found a colony having failed, 
however, de Roberval undertook a second expedition, five years 
later, but all were lost at sea, and then came a lull for more than a 
quarter of a century in the interest aroused about the French 

Canadian possessions. Though several expeditions were sent out 

during this time, it was not till 1608, when Quebec was founded 
by Samuel de Champlain, that a permanent foothold was taken by 
the French on the Saint Lawrence. The colonists had not yet 
been able to hold their own against the aborigines. With the 
latter, especially with the Algonquins and Hurons, Champlain 
entered into friendly relations, and thus secured for his colony 
immunity for the most part from those serious annoyances which 
had beset his predecessors. 


1 It was not till nearly thirty years after this (1562) that the first attempt was 
made by the Calvinists under Ribaut to form a colony on the coast of Florida, 
This expedition also came from Normandy (Dieppe). 
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Three years previously to this (1605), the first firm footing of 
the French on the American Continent had been taken in their 
settlement of Port Royal, now Annapolis, in Nova Scotia.’ The 
colonists also who laid the foundation of this town were headed 
by two noblemen of the South, Sieur de Monts, and the founder 
of Quebec, de Champlain, both natives of Saintonge, the French 
province situated at the mouth of the Gironde river, and to-day 
forming approximately the Department of Lower Charente. But 
this was not their first voyage. In 1603 Champlain and a merchant, 
Pontgravé, of Saint Malo, had made, under the direction of M, 
de Chates, Governor of Dieppe at that time, a profitable expedition 
up the St. Lawrence, noting especially the fine harbor of Quebec. 
A few years earlier still, Sieur de Monts had visited the lower St. 
Lawrence, and was thus prepared to take the place of de Chates, 
who had not gone on the voyage of 1603 and who died while it 
was being made. Thus the chief enterprise of beginning the 
colonization of New France finally rested in the hands of two 
skilful navigators of Southern France. The one, de Monts, 
succeeded in establishing the first permanent colony at Port Royal, 
which afterwards drew principally from the South of France for 
its supplies of emigrants; the other, de Champlain, the “ pioneer 
of civilization in Canada,” moved up the river and planted his 
colony, three years later, near where Cartier spent the memorable 
winter when he discovered the St. Lawrence. Quebec, thus 
founded, soon became the capital of Canada, and remained so 
until 1867. 

Not till about ten years after the choice of this site for a colony 
(1617) did the first family arrive with the intention of cultivating 
the soil.2 This family, named Hébert, was of Ile-de-France 
origin, and consisted of five members, father, mother, two 
daughters and one son, who have left numerous descendants 
scattered throughout different parts of the present Dominion. But 
there was no rapid influx of colonists from the old country as 
might have been expected from this prosperous beginning. Only 
little more than two decades (1629) after the French standard had 
been planted on the banks of the St. Lawrence, Quebec passed 
into the hands of the English, its founder was taken prisoner to 
England, and nearly all the colonists returned to their homes in 


1Manhattan river was discovered by Hudson in 1609; in 1625 Dutch 
colonists were sent to inhabit the island that now bears that nane. 
2 Paul de Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. 23. 
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France. Only five families of what is known to-day as the 
habitans remained on the land, and one of these was this same 
Hébert stock just mentioned. 

In 1633, Champlain returned to Canada as Governor-General, 
after Canada had been restored to France according to the treaty 
of Saint Germain-en-Laye, and made special efforts to colonise the 
country, but at the time of his death, two years later, the whole 
European population in the colony did not number over two 
hundred souls. 

The year before Champlain’s death, de la Violette had laid the 
foundations of a new colony ninety miles up the river, where now 
is situated the town of Three Rivers, and it thus seemed as though 
an era of prosperity were opening for the sorely tried colonists. 
And a little more than thirty years (1642) after Champlain took 
possession of the ground where now rises the “Gibraltar of 
America,” Paul de Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, laid the 
foundations of Ville Marie de Montreal, where “ was planted that 
grain of mustard seed which, in the words of the enthusiastic 
Vimont (who had come out from the mother country with the 
expedition and had been named Superior of the Jesuits of New 
France), would soon grow and overshadow the land.” 

In this connection it must be constantly borne in mind that, 
while the first permanent inhabitants of Quebec were from North 
France, those of Montreal on the contrary came, for the most part, 
from the South. Sieur de Maisonneuve, the founder of the latter 
colony, was from Champagne, it is true; but of the three vessels 
that constituted his original expedition, two were fitted out at La 
Rochelle and one at Dieppe, and this Dieppe ship contained only 
about a dozen men. 

Another point worthy of note is that Champlain was sent out 
by a company whose principal object was to establish commercial 
relations with the Indians, and that the opening of a new field for 
the Christian religion was a secondary matter. With Maisonneuve, 
on the contrary, duty was the guiding star of life, and in the 
original name of the city of Montreal we have an indication that 
the early settlement was the result of religious enthusiasm. “ It 
shows an attempt to found in America a veritable Kingdom of 
God, as understood by devout Roman Catholics.” We must 
keep steadily in mind also this deep religious sentiment that 


1 Dawson, Handbook for the Dominion of Canada, pp. 123,149. Montreal, - 
1884. 
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animated the founders of the French colony in Canada if we 
would understand the extraordinary faith of this people to-day, 
for nowhere else perhaps has belief a stronger living power than 
with these our neighbors of the North.’ It has justly been stated 
by a recent writer that ‘‘a French Canadian settlement is founded 
on religie:: and democracy.” Here exists no caste-distinction 
when pros, ‘ty and wealth attend the thrifty habits of a peasant ; 
“the people are one family, and in this unity lies the secret of 
their strength as colonists.”* Here the Angelus continues to 
solve practically the labor question that is so seriously harassing 
almost all other Christian communities; here the dictum of the 
priest or bishop is sufficient in many places to make the people 
forego the pleasures of the dance and other innocent amusements ; 
here is the land of miracles, where the earnest, faithful pilgrim, 
whether halt or blind, is restored to the full vigor of his bodily 
functions under the quickening energy of some saint; where the 
rich and the poor, the well and the sick flock by tens of thousands 
to holy shrines to receive the rewards of their piety in greater 
personal comfort or in other temporal blessings.* The necessity 
thus arises for the clergy to mix constantly with the masses, and 
this intercourse has a direct and notable influence upon the speech 
both of the priest and of the people. 

If we now ask how many were the colonists and of what 
particular Departments of France were they native up to the 
establishment of this third colonial centre on the Saint Lawrence, 
we find that, at the time of the restoration of Quebec to France, 
in accordance with the treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, the colony 
did not count more than sixty members, and there were only 
four families regularly domiciled in the country. In the month of 
March 1633, Champlain, on his return to power after the treaty 
‘just mentioned, set sail from Dieppe with about two hundred 
persons all told. How many of these remained in the country we 
are not informed, but the registers of Quebec show only about 
seventy-five names up to the year (1641) before Maisonneuve 
established his colony. Of these, fifty-five, or more than two 


1Cf. Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Vol. IV, p. 20. 

2 The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 778. 

3I joined one of these pilgrimages which numbered about six thousand 
people, and saw a wonder performed in the restoration of a boy to health who 
had withered legs due to the effects of a fever, and who had not walked for 


eleven years. 
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thirds, were from the two provinces of Normandy and Perche; 
while other provinces of the North, such as Picardy, Ile-de-France, 
Bretagne, etc., only furnished two or three colonists each. Sain- 
tonge, Poitou and Aunis (whence Roberval’'s expedition set out), 
that had furnished the chief supply for the Port Royal settlement 
in the East (Acadia), are here scarcely represented.’ In the final 
establishment of these three centres of colonial development on 
the Saint Lawrence, Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal, we have, 
therefore, the spread of linguistic elements that were drawn chiefly 
from the North-French dialects. From this epoch forward we 
note the influx, through the influence especially of the Montreal 
settlement, of Southern French elements as represented by the 
Saintonge, Aunis and Poitou immigrants that spread throughout 
the province. 

For the next quarter ofa century there isa great increase of the 
population from the North, and the Southern additions to it have 
also been considerable, but not sufficient, however, to have any 
marked effect upon the general speech of the people. In the North, 
Normandy, again, has furnished the chief installment of colonists; 
in truth, more than double that of any other Department of 
France, while, for the South, Aunis has contributed the largest 
share of emigrants. The total supply as drawn from the whole of 
North France is more than five times as great as that furnished 
by South France during this short period. It is evident, therefore, 
that, for the linguistic territory representing the middle St. Law- 
rence, we must look especially for Northern French characteristics, 
for all the early period of settlement of the country. These traits | 
of Northern French speech, blended and re-worked by clergy and 
people, have produced the compound which we shall have to 
examine farther on. We shall find, very naturally, traces of South 
French influence here and there, but these cannot be reckoned as - 
a seriously disturbing element, not even where the regular Canadian 
French language comes into contact with speech-oases consisting 
of Southern French dialects, used in a few scattered villages of 
Acadians, such as St. Grégoire, Bécancourt, etc., that are situated 
on the south. of the St. Lawrence, opposite Three Rivers, and thus 
fall in the middle zone of the territory examined. 

With the first conquest (1629) of Canada by the English 
(Quebec then meant Canada), not only was a check given to 


? Ferland, Cours d’Histoire du Canada, Premiére Partie, 1534-1663, Appen- 
dix C, p. 511. 
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immigration, but, as we have seen, the great majority of those who 
had settled in New France returned to their native country. After 
the restoration of Canada to France, as noted above, the current 
again set in from the mother country, and continued to flow unin- 
terruptedly till another break came by foreign occupation in 1760, 
It is true that the first interruption was only temporary, but in the 
nascent state of the colony at that time it was destined to set back 
the growth of French influence on the St. Lawrence for many 
years. We thus see that in Canada, for alittle more than a century 
and a quarter, the French were left to themselves, and by natural 
increase and constant immigration their number had increased 
from the half-dozen families after the restoration in 1632, to about 
sixty thousand souls at the conquest in 1760. We have noticed 
what a long series of ineffectual attempts followed the discovery 
of the St. Lawrence in 1535, before a final permanent settlement 
was made on its borders three-quarters of a century later (1608) ; 
in truth, for at least one hundred and fifty years after the discovery 
of the country the growth of the population was almost nothing. 
It was particularly the two or three generations preceding the 
conquest, that is, during the last quarter of the sixteenth century 
and in the first half of the seventeenth century, that the germs 
were securely planted in Canada for the development of a stable 
and important French population. By natural increase and by 
immigration the rapid growth of the colony was assured, and 
yet when the English came to cut off suddenly this continued 
development from outside sources the colony numbered a few 
tens of thousands only. Immigration from the native land then 
ceased, and since that date the country has had to depend 
on its own resources for increase of population. This increase 
must appear phenomenal when we remember that during the last 
century and a quarter the numbers have grown to be more than 
thirty-three times what they were when immigration ceased, that 
is, the French people of Canada and their immediate offspring 
now number about two millions, including the half a million who 
have settled in the United States. 

It was, then, during the century that immediately preceded the 
introduction of English rule into Canada that the French element 
rapidly developed, not only from the sources within itself, but also 
from immigration from the mother country, whence a strong 
current was pouring in to swell the colonial material. The sur- 
render to the English of the city of Quebec on Sept. 18, 1760, 
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gave the final blow to French domination on the American 
Continent. This is a date to be kept in mind, as it brings in the 
third linguistic element hinted at above, which henceforth is to 
exercise an important influence on certain parts of the language 
territory already covered by the French. The speech of the latter 
had remained pure, for the most part, up to this time. Though 
the Indian population in Canada amounted to many thousand 
souls, they were separated into so numerous tribes and tribal 
divisions that their dialects have had almost no sensible effect on 
the French grammar, and have contributed here and there only a 
few words to the original French vocabulary. Now that the 
English was introduced and supported by official authority, in 
addition to that natural mixture of native French dialects that 
would come about by commercial intercourse, we have a second 
foreign element, whose disturbing influence is especially felt in the 
maritime districts where the British principally settled. 

In 1653, fifty years after the arrival on the coast of Acadia 
(Nova Scotia) of the first French colonists in America, the total 
population of Canada did not surpass 2500 inhabitants of European 
origin.’ When the first census was taken a dozen years later, it 
was found that, throughout the territory occupied by the French, 
there were only 538 families, representing 3215 inhabitants. A 
hundred and fifty years had elapsed since the first settlement in 
Acadia (1604), and the total French element amounted (1754) to 
only about 55,000 souls, and, on the formal cession of Canada to 
England in accordance with the Treaty of Paris a decade after this 
(1763), the white population was counted at scarcely 65,000 souls. 
With this occupation of the country by the British there was 
naturally a great influx of English into the newly acquired posses- 
sions, so that, when the first census was taken by the English 
government five years (1765) after the fall of Quebec, the popula- 
tion had increased with surprising rapidity, marking an increment 
of about twenty thousand on the numbers they had found in the 
land, and ten years later (1775) again, the population had reached 
ninety thousand, or an average growth of two thousand per annum 
since the occupation. In these fifteen years, then, we find the 
population had increased by about one-third, and the new element 
that had been poured into it was English.* The French were 
restricted to natural development within themselves, since the 


1 De Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. 81. 
2 De Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. 62; édidem, p. 85. 
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conquest was the signal, as we have noted, for all immigration from 
France to cease. In order to exercise a better control over the 
discordant elements, arising from difference of race, the English 
government divided the colony in 1791 into two divisions, Upper 
and Lower Canada. The whole colony at this time counted 
a hundred and thirty-five thousand inhabitants, of whom about 
fifteen thousand were English, and of this English population 
Upper Canada had ten thousand only. It was about this time, too, 
z. €. between 1784-90, that the population of Montreal began to 
surpass that of Quebec. The former counted 18,000, the latter 14,000 
inhabitants. Towards the beginning of the present century (1806) 
the relation of Lower to Upper Canada in point of population was 
about three and one-halfto one, and it was not till the middle of the 
century that we have the balance turned in favor of Upper Canada. 
In 1861 Upper Canada had gone ahead of its sister by nearly 
three hundred thousand, and this superiority in numbers gave, of 
course, to the English-speaking element a great advantage over 
the French, in that the legislative representation was based upon 
the population. The Act of Confederation in 1867, three-quarters 
of acentury after the division of the colony, put an end to the 
struggle between the two sections, in that it gave to each indepen- 
dence with reference to everything that pertains to questions of 
local administration. 

The province of Quebec counts now 254,841 families, composed 
of 678,175 men and 689,852 women. From this it will be seen 
that the population of men and women is about the same, and that 
the average to each family is more than five members.’ Large ° 
families, in truth, are the rule everywhere. Mr. Ouimet, the 
present able Superintendent of Public Instruction for the Province 
of Quebec, is the twenty-sixth child in his family, and it is a most 
common thing to find families of twenty-five to thirty children by 
the same mother. A race, whether of the Latin or of any other 
stock, which has been known to celebrate fourteen golden weddings 
at one time in a single parish is not likely ever to be anglicised 
or stamped out by royal edicts. But this prolificness is the simple 
continuance of a state of things that was encouraged by the early 
colonisers and rulers of the province. Colbert provided the 
colonist with a wife and did everything in his power to encourage 
large families by royal premiums. A royal gratuity of twenty 
francs was given to young men who married at twenty years or 


1 Paul de Cazes, Notes sur le Canada, p. gI. 
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under, and to girls who found husbands before they were sixteen. 
It was no uncommon thing in these early days for the united 
ages of the bride and groom to fall short of thirty years. A 
premium of three hundred francs was awarded to parents with ten 
living children, and of four hundred to those who had twelve’ 
children. 

As a natural effect of this rapid increase in population, we find 
a gradual uprooting of the weaker race in point of numbers, that 
is, the Engiish. Nor is it to the west alone, as with the people of 
the United States, that the French race is spreading. Masters of 
the lower St. Lawrence, they are daily penetrating farther and 
farther to the east and south. In four counties of New Brunswick: 
Victoria, Ristigouche, Gloucester, and Kent, they already have 
more than ten thousand majority. 

Repatriation societies have been established, and are actively at 
work to bring back those who have gone forth to seek new homes 
in the United States. Thousands of good, thrifty citizens have 
thus been restored to their native stock, whose force they materially 
increase in the determined race struggle that is now going on in 
Canada. One of the principal centres of this species of colonisa- 
tion is Sherbrook, established as a diocese in 1874 for Mgr. Racine 
(Antoine), formerly of Quebec, the initiator of this important 
movement. Two decades ago Sherbrook was a small English 
village of no importance whatever; it now numbers, through the 
efforts of the Repatriation Society, nearly eight thousand 
inhabitants, of whom more than three-fourths are French. It is no 
wonder, then, in view of these facts, that some enthusiastic French 
writers should have proclaimed the superiority of Franco-Canadian 
colonisation over that of the English. Wherever the Canadian 
Frenchman settles he clings to the soil, never abandoning his foot- 
hold, and eventually assimilates his brother colonist of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, unless the latter withdraws entirely and gives up his home 
to the all-absorbing Gaul. 

The French population now occupies seven-eighths of Lower 
Canada. The English element, after a hard fight, has virtually 
renounced the struggle to hold the province, and, discouraged, has 
retired or is rapidly retiring from this part of the field. The 
wonderfully absorbing power of the French element has here 
produced the curious phenomenon of a people, in certain parts of 
the country, who bear all the racial characteristics of the English 


'The Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 773. 
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or Scotch, such as the blue eyes, light hair, florid faces, and who 
have the name of Warren, Fraser, McDonald, McPherson, etc., 
but also are still unable to speak a word of the mother tongue. 
The English names of roads, of towns, of counties, give abundant 
proof as to who were the occupants of the soil a few years ago. 
To-day it is the offspring of the Gallic stock that possess the 
land. Their unswerving purpose, encouraged by the clergy, is to 
take back their old domains by the peaceful process of repopu- 
lating them with descendants of their own blood, and, at the present 
rate of increase, we may safely predict that it will not be many 
generations before they shall have accomplished this unique feat. 

At Montreal the French element is progressing apace. Though 
the population (about one hundred and fifty thousand) is here 
pretty nearly balanced between the French, onthe one hand, and the 
different race elements, such as English, Scotch, Irish, etc., on the 
other, yet the number of children is more than double in favor of 
the Gaul, being as 65:32 of all other nationalities. It is evident, 
therefore, that in a few generations, if this condition of things 
continues, the French will be in an overwhelming majority.’ If we 
pass a little farther to the west we find that two counties of Upper 
Canada, Russell and Prescott, have already fallen into the hands of 
the French, and they number now more than a hundred thousand 
souls in this province. But nowhere else, perhaps, is the spread 
of the Gallic race more marked than in the town of Ottowa, 
Capital of the Dominion. Here, after hardly a dozen years of 
existence, the town began to turn French, so that now it is more 
French than English. The Aadztant, having thus crossed the line 
between Upper and Lower Canada, is marching westward through 
the counties mentioned above, and northward up the valley of the 
Ottowa river. He has planted settlements in the fertile prairie 
region of the Saskatchewan, a river that affords 1500 miles of 
steamboat navigation. The comparatively new English settlements 
of the eastern townships are being overrun. ‘‘ Somerset becomes 
Saint-Morisette ; Stamfold, Sainte-Folle; Boulton, Bouton; as parish 
after parish is invaded by the race which England thought she 
had effaced on the Plains of Abraham. They have swarmed over 
the boundary between Canada and the United States, and the sixty- 
five thousand peasants left to shift for themselves in the abandoned 
colony that Voltaire described as ‘a few arpents of snow’ have 
increased to so great a degree out of their own loins that now ‘the 


- 1Cf. Le Correspondant, 1877, p. 292. 
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land is filled with them.’”’ It has been very properly suggested, 
with reference to them, that “if at this present time the French 
race manifests a vitality in Canada as mysterious to its enemies as 
to the Frenchmen of the France to-day, it is because of the 
imperishable power of the self-sacrifice and heroism of so many of 
those men, laymen as well as clerics, who planted the standard of 
France on the shores of the St. Lawrence.” 

An important feature of external influence upon the language 
must be noted in the seigniorial tenure which prevailed for about two 
centuries and a half throughout Lower Canada. This feudal insti- 
tution of France, which was introduced into the new country in 
order to favor colonisation, with the various modifications that were 
wrought in it to suit local usages, proved to be an admirable system 
for the creation of a peasant proprietary. The seigneurs were gen- 
erally the second sons of noble families, who chose the better class of 
peasants to accompany them to their homes in America, and here 
each ruler laid out on the river his little kingdom, generally one- 
half by three leagues in dimensions, and as he was compelled tolease 
and sell, his own private estate thus never became excessively 
large. His land was divided among his colonists in concessions of 
three by thirty arpents. This arrangement produced a series of 
centres of civilisation in which the lord and his educated friends 
were brought into intimate contact with the common people ; in 
truth, we have abundant evidence to show that the relation of the 
seigneur to his people was much more intimate in these early 
settlements of Canada than in the mother country. But it was not 
the seigneurs alone who belonged, for the most part, to the 
highest nobility. Mgr. de Laval-Montmorency, Bishop of Petraea, 
was sent to Canada to fill the office of Apostolic Vicar. He was 
the first Bishop of Quebec, after whom the celebrated University 
Laval of Quebec was named in 1854, and was of pure Montmo- 
rency blood; ladies of rank and fortune were the founders and 
patrons of the first religious establishments in the country, among 
which were the Hétel-Dieu at Quebec, established by the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon, and the Convent of the Ursulines, founded by Madame 
de la Peltrie, a beautiful young widow of Alengon. The governors 
and other state officers were of the highest nobility. It is not 
strange therefore, considering these circumstances, that the effects 
of association with persons of the best culture should have 
remained in the manners of the hadztan¢ up to this day. He had, 


1 Atlantic Monthly, Vol. XLVIII, p. 771. 
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both from the side of the clergy and from that of his rulers, a 
marked advantage over his brother at home, and his speech bears 
especial traces of this influence in its near approach, in word-supply 
and construction, to the literary language of that age. 

After the conquest by the English (1760), several thousand 
colonists, mostly the seigneurs and their families, returned to 
France, but the feudal tenure was continued down to 1854, when 
it was abolished at a cost of several millions of dollars to the 
United Provinces. A few years before the abolition of the seig- 
niorial title, statistics show that more than two hundred seigneurs 
existed in the country. Thus was extinguished an institution that 
had been formally established in 1627, when by royal charter the 
rule of the colony was vested in the Hundred Associates. This 
long continuance of a system that directly and unceasingly affected 
the life of the Aadztant must naturally leave strong and indelible 
traces on his character, and almost equally marked effects upon 
his language. By the departure of the nobles, as just noted, the 
line of demarcation between the upper and lower elements of 
society became much less stable, and all classes were more 
thoroughly mixed than they had ever been before. Besides this 
we must remember that the colonists were facing a common enemy, 
and a union of their interests was a necessity. Thus originated 
that unity of feeling which has been fostered among the French 
people of Canada in all their fierce struggles for more extensive 
privileges and better protected rights, and thus it is too that the 
several attempts to deprive them of their dearest heritage, their 
religion and their language, have been utter failures. For the last 
century and a quarter the French nationality of Canada has 
grouped itself about the clergy, who have always been its most 
energetic defenders. ‘ The history of the priesthood is the history 
of the country.” At the time the English conquered Canada, 
elementary instruction was chiefly in the hands of the Jesuits, with 
whom it remained up to 1800, when their property was confiscated 
by the Government, the parish schools were closed, and it was not 
till 1841 that the church got back into her power the primary 
education of the people. The crusade, in this case, against Catholic 
instruction was carried to so great an extreme that the influence 
of the clergy was declared to be subversive of all established 
government. The clergy, however, ever faithful to their mission 
as the guardians and educators of youth, not only held to their 
rights, but pushed the principle of separate schools until they 
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triumphed in 1863, and now the Catholics have their instruction 
separate from the Protestants throughout Lower Canada. 

The plan of work here carried out in collecting material for a 
treatment of the French language of Canada was to select certain 
localities that would serve as bases to move from. These were 
convenient in this case, as the ends of the linguistic line chosen 
and its middle point were also the originai settlements established 
on it, that is, Montreal, Three-Rivers, and Quebec, which I took 
as so many natural centres of growth, and worked out towards the 
circumference or limits of the region examined, extending back in 
some cases to more than fifty miles from the St. Lawrence river. 
Beginning with the west I moyed east, covering the main pecu- 
liarities of language in the valley of the St. Lawrence from 
Montreal to Quebec. To the west of Montreal, as far as Ottowa, 
I was able to collect a few data bearing upon the gradual mixture 
of the French and English ; to the east of Quebec my observations 
were extended to a few points on the north side of the river down 
as far as the small village St. Tite, about forty miles distant. The 
distance between the two extremes of this working line measures 
exactly one hundred and eighty miles, and will doubtless appear to 
those unacquainted with the linguistic territory as far too extensive 
to be characterized with even a moderate degree of accuracy. To 
this doubt I must reply that, acting the part of pioneer, my chief 
object was to gather the leading features of the language, and thus 
establish the main local characteristics which are necessary to be 
known before individual centres can be worked out with profit. 
In doing this, to my great surprise, I found a uniformity of speech 
for this whole district which must impress, as little less than 
wonderful, every one who has been accustomed to note the great 
and often puzzling differences of idiom that exist in European 
countries. The causes that produced this sameness of word-form 
and expression are often complex, as will be seen when we come 
to the treatment of different parts of the language. The social and 
political influences, religious and race antipathies, glanced at 
above, have done much to weld together the otherwise discordant 
elements of this population and produce a homogeneousness that 
is truly characteristic, if we consider the variety of elements that 
constituted the original native society. Their effects are easily 
traceable in the community of language of the haditant and the 


city bred, of the uneducated and the learned. 
A. M. 
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II.—ARM-PITTING AMONG THE GREEKS. 


An ancient Greek, if he murdered a man, used sometimes to 
mutilate the body of his victim in a peculiar way. This fact and 
the verb denoting the mutilation are known to us from two classic 
passages, both relating to the same case—the indignities offered 
by Clytemnestra to the corpse of Agamemnon. These passages 
are Aesch. Cho. 439 sqq.: 


and Soph. El. 444 sqq.: 
id’ fis (Sc. dripos, Sore Svoperis, 
kami Kapa 
kndidas 

In the first, the subject is Agamemnon; in the second, the 
subject of ¢¢éuagev is, perhaps rather harshly, supplied from i’ js. 

The present paper concerns itself with two points—first, In what 
did the pacyadigev consist ? and second, What did the murderer 
hope to gain by it,—what, in other words, was the rationale of the 
? 

Of the simple meaning of the verb there cannot be much doubt. 
The Lexicons of Photius, Suidas, and Hesychius (all under the 
word the Etym. Magn. (s. v. dmdpypara), and Isaac 
Vossius’s MS (p. 333, 53 of Gaisford’s Et. M.) agree in testifying 
that it was customary for those who had treacherously slain a man 
to cut off the extremities of his limbs, string the pieces together, 
and fasten them under the armpits of the corpse by a band or 
girdle round the neck. To do this was pacyadifew ; the fragments 
so treated were pacyadicpara.® This explanation rests ultimately 


'For eidjig the Med. has tworooreidyc. The reading does not affect 
the argument. 

2Ap. R. iv 477-480, usually adduced as a Jocus classicus, will be more 
conveniently and more appropriately treated as a scholium. 

3’ The were also called, in a general way, axpwrypidopara, bits 
cut off of the extremities” (Et. M. p. 118, 22; Hesych. s. v. rowia, n. 1111, IV 
164 Schmidt; Schol. Ap. R. iv 477), axpwrypia (Et. M., id.), axapypara 
(Ap. R. iv 477, cf. Schol.), rouia and azoruijara (Hesych. s. v. touéa). 
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on the authority of Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose gloss, as 
preserved by Photius and Suidas, is thus restored by Nauck (Ar. 
Byz. Frag. lxxviii, p. 221). I give the variants not only from 
these two lexicographers, but from Hesych. s. v. pacyadiopuaru (Nn. 
381, III 75 Schmidt), a gloss evidently from the same source.’ 

MacyaXiopata: ’Aptoroparns” mapa év’Héxrpa 
onuaivoveav. of yap hovevoavres® emBovdis twas inép roi (riv)* 
piv éxkXivew pdpia® rovtov" dppabicavres” 
pacay’® tpaxnArov dia trav eteipavtes, kal parxadiopata 

With this agrees very well, so far as the meaning of the verb is 
concerned, Et. Magn. and Vossius’s MS (ll. cc.) and the last part 
of Schol. Laur. on Soph. El. 445.'° To these may be added the 
short gloss in Hesych.: éx pacxadav 
(n. 383, III 75 Schmidt). The Schol. Ap. R. is not at variance 
with the rest; he merely says that the dxpwrnpidcpara were hung 


It should be noticed that the only special word of all these is wacya?isuara, 
which signifies “ the pieces [cut off and put] under the armpits”; whereas the 
others, used sometimes simply for purposes of definition, denote merely “cut 
off extremities’ or the like, and have no particular reference to the peculiar 
features of the mutilation. Macyadiouara was also used to denote pieces from 
the shoulder placed upon the thighs in sacrifice, a meaning which may account 
for some of the confusion we shall meet with later on. 


1 Phot. = Phot. Lex. s. v. uwaoyadiouata, p. 249, 19 Porson; Suid. =Suid. - 


Lex. s. v. uacyadicuara, II, pt. 1, p. 726,19 Bernh.; Hesych. = Hesych. s. v. 
pacyxariouara, III 75 Schmidt; N. = Nauck, 

Excidit opinor gyoi, N. Suid. per errorem affirmat ipsum voc, 
Aristophanem gramm., legi ap. Soph. in El. perhibuisse, qui haud dubie verbum 
dixerat. Dind. in Steph. Thes. Gr. s. v. waoyadcoua, V 611 C, 

3 Hesych.’s gloss begins here abruptly with govetoavreg [(0i) gov. Sch. ], all that 
precedes, except the lemma, being omitted. 

4rov Suid. Hesych. 

5 éxxAivar axpwtnpiacav, Hesych. Sra uépia, Hesych. 

robrwv, Suid. Hesych. 8 After Hesych. adds oiov 

*dpuaoavtec, Phot. Hesych. omits, putting épeioarreg in its place and leaving 
out dieipavtec, which latter word Junius proposed to restore instead of épeicavrec. 
Schmidt accepts the conjecture. 

10 Fexpiuvacav Phot., éxpéuvwv Hesych. é« tov, Hesych. 

Reai... mpoonydpevoav Hesych. om. 

Et. M.: 1a dé axpwripia kai ouppartovrec TOV Tov vexpod wacyarav 
kai Tov Ty vexpy. Cod. Voss.: popiwy dpuabdv 
cavTes Kpeuav Kata Tov TpayyAov Kai Tov Schol. Soph.: 
avtov éxpéfialov, and éavtoig ta axpa ovveipavtes dea 
tovtwv, But this last is from the first part of the Scholium and the context 
differs from Aristophanes. See the next note but one. 
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from the neck, neglecting to mention the armpits at all. From 
these passages it is evident that Paley has all the scholiasts against 
him when he says (ad Aesch. Z c.) that the extremities were cut 
off and “ tied with a band (pacyadktorjp) round the waist.” There 
can be no doubt that the band was passed round the neck and the 
mutilated pieces “slung” by means of it under the armpits of the 
corpse. The atrocity was committed on the bodies of men slain 
by treachery, or, in general, on the bodies of murdered kinsmen. 
Hermann (ad Soph. El. 2. c.) is apparently mistaken,in saying that 
those pacyadifover. “qui aliquem per insidias vel in bello civili 
necassent.” The “per insidias” is abundantly justified by the é¢ 
émBovdjs of Ar. Byz. and the use of dodopovéw in the Et. M.; but 
the “in bello civili” rests only on the Schol. Laur. Soph., oi 
Spavres To deny that dévos may mean 
“death inflicted in civil war, in ¢upvdwos méAeuos,” would be folly ; 
but it seems more likely, inasmuch as the scholiast is annotating 
a passage that has to do with the murder of a husband by his 
wife, that éu@vAuos is used in the more restricted sense of “ kindred,” 
and that ¢u. ¢évos denotes “the murder of a relative,” like éuvAcov 
aiya (Pind. P. ii 57), rovp@vdov aiva (Soph. O. C. 407), etc. This is 
a minor point, however, and need not be pressed. 

Just how far the mutilation went is not perfectly clear. It is 
commonly asserted that only the extremities of the hands and feet 
were cut off." But this is not expressly stated by Aristophanes. 
Indeed, in the form in which Hesych. gives the gloss, we have 
seen (supra, p. 152) that, after dxpornpiicarres ra pdpia rovrwr, is added 
oloy jay; and the first part of Schol. Soph.’ says: éx mavris 
pépous Tod Gdparos drorapvépuevar. Since we are sure, however, of the 
hands and feet, this point too may be waived as unimportant. 

The second point of our discussion, What was the purpose of 
the arm-pitting? brings us at once into a chaos of conflicting 
evidence. The ultimate object of the mutilation was, of course, 
to escape the consequences of the crime; but just what consequences 
did the criminal have in mind and how did he expect to gain 
immunity from them by such means? There are two main theories 


1E. g., “ extremas manuum partes amputasse.” Herm. 4 ¢ 

2In referring to Schol. Soph. El. 445 I have used “ first part” and “last 
part” (or a and §) arbitrarily to distinguish two different glosses found with 
others in that scholiam, (a) ci@fecav . . . éAeyov, (8) raic . Tow 
*Idcovog, These two glosses do not agree and are separated by an duc. 
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that claim to answer these questions, and they may be called for 
convenience the Miiller theory and the Paley theory :’ 

I. The pacyadrifey was a part of the dd¢ogiaos. The cut-off 
extremities were the drapy) of the victim, a sin-offering to the 
infernal gods to expiate the murder.’ 

II. The mutilation of the body was supposed to effect a 
corresponding mutilation of the soul, so that the shade, deprived 
of its limbs, would be powerless to take vengeance on the criminal. 

Before appealing to the scholiasts, we should get all we can out 
of our two loci classici, which seem, to be sure, non-committal at 
first sight to either theory. The line in the Choephoroe is spoken 
by the chorus to Orestes, who is come to avenge his father’s death. 
The long xoppds in which the line occurs is in great measure taken 
up with dwelling on the enormity of the crime of Clytemnestra, 
and that enormity is shown to consist not only in the bare and 
dreadful fact that she treacherously killed her husband by a 
shameful death, but in the fact that she aggravated her guilt by all 
manner of insu!ts to his corpse. ‘ Had he been slain before Troy, 
then would he have had an honorable tomb in a strange land ; 
then would he reign a king among the dead, even as he wasa 
king among mortal men” (345-361). ‘‘ But you buried him like 
a foe, mother; you dared put him away unmourned ; you banished 
the citizens from his funeral ; you forbade all signs of grief” (429- 
433). It is when the anger of Orestes has been raised to fever 
heat by words like these that the chorus allege the crowning insult 
offered by Clytemnestra to her lord. ‘ He was arm-pitted! As 
she treated him, so she buried him. So far did she do your father 


1 These names are of course pure conventions. The “ Miiller theory” is the 
theory of Ap. Rhodius and perhaps of Hermann, The “ Paley theory” is well 
put by Stanley (ad Aesch. Cho. 437): hoc enim pacto manes caesorum impediri 
censebant, quo minus ipsos persequi atque infestare possint. Stanley also 
quotes Triclinius (ad Soph. El. 448): jv roig maAavoic, jvixa diexphoavro, 
avrov, Kai THE TovTo dz éxoiovy iva 
avioxvpov aitov épyalwvrac THE TOY axpwrnpiwy Toume THY abTav duvvav 
hv ok vexpoi Tove COvtacg aubvovrat, épivvi¢g This is a learned 
rifacimento of the Laurentian scholium, with some additions from Triclinius’s 
own head. 

2“ Zu dem des Mordes gehGrt der alte, seltsame Gebrauch des 
der ya2icouara oder yon der Leiche des Ermordeten.”’ 
K. O. Miller, Eum. $58, n. 16 (p. 144, ed. 1833). This would be “ analogous 
to the consecration of a person to Hades by cutting off a lock of hair.” Eur. 
Alc. 75; Jebb on Soph. 4 ¢. from Paley on Aesch. /, ¢, 
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dishonor, my son.”’ So furious does Orestes become at these 
words and at Electra’s assertion that she was not allowed to attend 
her father’s funeral, that the chorus, eager till now to spur him on 
to the utmost, are constrained to calm his wrath, and beg him to 
temper his rage with prudence (451 sqq.). To the chorus, then, 
and to Orestes, the pacyadifew is the culmination of a series of 
atrocities—among which are the shameful murder and the neglect 
of proper burial rites—which rob Agamemnon of his just rank in 
Hades and make his shade weak and miserable, and if weak, 
unable therefore to take vengeance gm his murderers. Evidently 
the Miiller theory gets no support from this passage, which, if it 
looks either way, rather favors the views of Paley. 

The Electra mentions the pacyadifev in that speech in which the 
heroine is urging Chrysothemis not to offer Clytemnestra’s libations 
at the tomb of Agamemnon. “ Do you think,” she cries, “ that the 
dead man will accept offerings from one who killed him dishonorably, 
from one by whom he was arm-pitted, and who, in expiation, wiped 
her bloody sword upon his head?”? In this passage careful 
attention should be paid to the order of words. Expiation is 
mentioned, to be sure, but how? The poet says not, “/n expia- 
tion she arm-pitted him and wiped the blood-spots from her sword 
upon his head,” but “ He was arm-pitted, and ix expiation she 
wiped her sword,” etc. Here, if there is any meaning in arrange- 
ment in any language, “ by way of expiation ” (emi Aourpoiow) cannot 
be taken with euvacyadiodn, but must go with ¢&uager alone. It was 
a deadly insult to arm-pit the corpse; it was a deadly insult to 
wipe the sword on the dead man’s head, as if to expiate the crime 
of the murderer by laying the guilt upon the victim. Electra 
mentions two distinct insults ina breath. She says that one of them 
was an expiatory ceremony ; she does not say that the other was, 
and by not saying so she half implies the contrary. The evidence 


1 iuacyaricOn dé y’, 760’ 

éxpacce drép viv, ade Garret, 
KTioat 

doeprov aidvi o@, 

KAbecc diac atiuove. 

2 oxéWat yap ei cot doxei 
yépa 740’ obv véKue 
ig’ dtimoc, Gore dvouevic, 
éuacyahiobn Kari Aovtpoicw Kapa 
xndidac 442-446. 
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afforded by this passage is important, though negative. The Paley 
theory is not directly strengthened, but the Miiller theory is 
certainly shaken. 

It remains to examine the scholiasts and grammarians—to cut 
our way through a tangled jungle of incongruous annotation. The 
following may serve as a provisional list of “ authorities,” a list that 
will be shortened and simplified as we proceed : 

(i) Ar. Byz. in Phot. s. v. pacyadiopara (= Suid. s. v. pacyadicpara 
= Hesych. s. v. 

(ii) Ap. Rhod. Argonagigjv 477-480. 

(iii) Schol. Ap. Rhod. 2. ¢. 

(iv) Et. Magn. s. v. dmdpypara. 

(v) Suid. s. v. éuacyadicén (Isaac Vossius’s MS in Gaisf.’s n. 
to Etym. M. p. 333, 53==Apostol. Prov. xi 4 (p. 516 v. Leutsch) 
= Arsen. Violetum xxxv 14, p. 348 Walz). 

(vi) Schol. Soph. El. 445 (a) ) = (in different order) Suid. s. v. 

(vii) Schol. Soph. El. 445 (8) ) pacxakioOjva, IL 725, 17 Bernh. 

Taking this catalogue as it stands, we have the following results. 
Ar. Byz. asserts that the pacyadifew was imép rod thy (SC. rod Bavdvros) 
éxkrive;* Et. M. that it was dgoowoa dévov; Ap. R. that, 
with other ceremonies, it was Sodoxracias ; 
Schol. Ap. R. that, with other ceremonies, it was mpds 7d ¢&Adoarba 
tiv Sododoviay ; Suid. (v) that it was perpetrated by those épyo» 
agpoctotipevor ; Schol. Soph. a, very explicitly, that men did it éa7ep 
tiv Sivapw exeivor (SC. tov Oardvrav) dia Td py «is 
vorepoy ti map’ éxeivov dewdv. Schol. Soph. is, howeves, rather 
confused ;—people did this, to be sure, émi rais xa@dpoect, but the 
motive was iva, dyoiv, dobevijs yévorro (SC. 6 Oavav) mpds rd 
rov dovea. To sum up, Ar. Byz. and Schol. Soph. apparently favor 
the Paley theory ; Ap. R. and his Schol., Et. Magn., and Suid. (v) 
support the theory of Miiller. A closer examination of these 


1 There is small need of argument on the meaning of the vague T7v uj 
éxxdivery, To be sure, the words, taken by themselves, might be interpreted, 
“ to avert the wrath of the murdered man by expiatory offerings”; but the idea 
that the angry ghost of Agamemnon could be propitiated by sacrificing to him 
his own fingers and toes is too absurd to be entertained. Besides Ar.’s words 
were a note on Soph. El. 445, where it is distinctly asserted that the mutilation 
is a cause of bitter wrath to Agamemnon, Again, t#v u@viw might be held to 
mean the wrath, not of the murdered man, but of the infernal gods; but this 
is to do violence to the plain reference of the 74, to say nothing of the fact 
that insults to a corpse can hardly have been pleasant to the gods of the dead. 
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passages will reveal certain connections and derivations that may 
simplify the evidence. 

We may begin with Apollonius, who, whatever his merits as a 
poet, is for our present purpose to be regarded as a scholar and 
annotator. The passage is Arg. iv 477-80. Jason has killed 
Medea’s brother Apsyrtus : 


"Hpas Aicovidns éédpypara rapve Oardrros, 

Oéuis adOévrnat Sodoxracias Oat. 

bypov & év yain 


Here, it will be observed, two distinct rites are mentioned. Jason 
cuts from the corpse the first sacrificial pieces (é€£épyuara), and he 
thrice takes into his mouth and thrice spits out some of the blood.’ 
All this is said by the author to have been an ordinary ceremony 
for expiation of murders done by stealth. The word pacyadifer is 
not used by Apollonius, nor does he say that Jason put the éédpypara 
under the arm-pits of Apsyrtus, but that such was the fact is 
asserted by the scholiast, and the passage in the Argonautica is 
quoted in the Et. Magn. /. ¢. as well as by Schol. Soph. El. 8, 
Miiller identifies the act of Jason with the pacyadifev, and the 
identity seems to be conceded on all sides. Apollonius, therefore, 
is the oldest authority for the opinion that the pacyadifew was a rite 
of sacrifice and purification. 

The scholiast on this passage has the following note (p. 502, 13 
Keil) : éédpypara | rév of SoAohovoivres dpxaiws 
Twa Tod avatpovpévov Kal ravta AaBdvres Tov TpaxnAov 


' Spitting is an obvious and almost instinctive rite of purification. Compare 
the phrase wrvevv ei¢ xéArov and the references in Becker, Charikl. sc. 8, n. 3 (2d 
ed., 1 240); Persius ii 32. A writer in Notes and Queries, 6th ser.,VI 178, treats of 
spitting to avoid ill-luck, witchcraft, etc., and cites Theocritus, “According to 
the superstition of the West Countries, if you meet the devil, . . . you may 
cause him to disappear by spitting over his horns,” says Coleridge in a n. to 
his poem “ Recantation” (in Sibylline Leaves). Cf. Ralston, Russian Folk- 
Tales, p. 142. “ Wenn man sich vor Hexen schiitzen will, so muss man dreimal 
vor ihnen ausspeien.” Veckenstedt, Mythen, Sagen u. Legenden der Zamaiten 
(Litauer), 1883, II 103. Cf.Aesch. Fr. 376 Dind. (344 Nauck) [Plut. Mor. 358 E], 
quoted by Gaisford in his n. on Et. Magnum, p. 118, 22: aromricas dei wai 
xatpacta: oréua, The significance is plain in all these instances. “In Spain — 
it is considered necessary to spit after pronouncing the word ‘Jew.’” M.D, 
Conway, Wandering Jew, p. 90. Cf. Dennys, Folk-Lore of China, p. 52., 
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aipatos avrov eis Td dé Emoiovy mpds Td 
Sodopoviar. 

A glance at this scholium is enough to show that its author, like 
so many other editors and glossographs, ancient and modern, 
made up a good part of his note directly from his text. The last 
three lines, which alone bear on the present argument, are taken 
almost word for word from Apollonius, with a mere change from 
poetical to prose diction.’ The scholiast then adds nothing to the 
Miiller theory, for, so far as he supports that theory, he is simply 
quoting Apollonius. 

The long article in the Et. M. is another stronghold of the 
Miiller theory; but this article, on examination, will be found to 
break up a good deal. The Etymologus, in his desire to make his 
work encyclopedic, has gathered everything he could find in notes 
and glossaries. Parallel coiumns will show what he has been 


about. 


Et. M. s. v. ardpyyara, p. 118, 22. Other Glosses. 
’"Andpypata: Aéyerat ta mpoonydpevoay. Ar. 
tpaywdav Aeyspeva Byz. 


raita Ta Tov govevOévros Topuia. Ta dmotpipata, Kal axpwrTnpt- 
dopata tov vexpod. Hesych. 
dxptnpidopatd émoiovy tov 

dvatpoupévov. Schol. Ap. R. 
fv yap te trois Sodoxtacias idd- 
gaow apociaca ddvov ecba. Ap. R. ro 
ri dodropoviav. Schol. 

Ap. R. 


1 By this process tpi¢ & aréAecke ddvov, tpic & bdévTwv becomes 
érecta Tov aivatog avtov AaBdvrec ei¢ To Gxéxtvov, Similarly the scholiast 
substitutes the prose word doAogovia for the poetic drag, doAoxracia; and the good 
Att. prose é£:Adcac@at for the Epic iAdeoa:, The rest of the scholium is perhaps 
derived from Ar. Byz. The first three lines seem to be a studious variation of 
the words of that scholar. oi goveboavtec becomes oi ; 
ax pépia- Tobrov (var. TotTwv) becomes (under the influence of the 
Apollonian é4pyyara rauve Oavévroc) éroiovy Tov avarpovuévov, 
The Schol. Apoll. changes the éxxpeudvvvue of Ar. (é&expduvacay tov 
to the equally good Att. éfapraw tod tp.) The dia tov he 
omits, partly, perhaps, because it was not needed to elucidate his author, who 
does not use the word wacyaiilw; partly, no doubt, because the phrase is rather 
vague and the meaning seemed clearer without it. As to his also omitting 
Ar.’s éxxAivery tiv piv, he probably thought these words synonymous with 
&ftAdoacba: tiv dodogoviar; or, if he saw the essential difference between the 
two expressions, preferred to walk upon safe ground and follow his author. 
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pdpia rovrov kal 


tov axpwtnpta- 


cpov. ra dé dxpwrnpta eiportes éppabicavtes 
kal oupparrovtes efexpepacav 
Tod vexpod Tov TpaxnAov 
kal Tov Tpaxndov, mepreriOovy dia 


TO vexpo, xabd deeipavres. Ar. Byz. 


The Etymologus then quotes Apollonius to prove ért éyevovro 
rod aipatos xal dmémrvov, and also cites vaguely “Aeschylus” as 
authority for the same custom. 

The writer of this article in the Etym., then, had before him 
Ap. R. and Sophocles, whom he quotes, and perhaps also 
Aeschylus, whom he cites. That he had by him a copy of the 
gloss of Ar. Byz. is proved by the parallel columns just given, 
which show that his account of the pacyadigew is made up, so far 
as description is concerned, from that scholar’s words with studious 

- use of synonyms to avoid the appearance of copying. The 
parallel columns, however, show something else more important : 
the Etym. took his theory of the pacyadifew directly from Ap. R. 
This is as clear as that the Schol. Ap. did the same. We know 

that both these glossographs had the place in Apollonius before 

their eyes. The rest of the argument states itself. 


4 Oéuis Sodoxracias Ap. R. 
hv ydp tt trois émviovwy mpds Td 
tiv pévov. Et. Magn. aa tiv Sodogoviav. Schol.’ 


Thus far the authorities for the Miiller theory have been seen to 
reduce themselves to one, Apollonius of Rhodes. There is 
another gloss, however (No. v), which asserts that the paoyadifew 
was a rite of expiation. I give this from Suidas with all the 
variants of Apostolius and Vossius’s MS. Suidas s. v. éuacyadiobn, 
I, pt. 2, p. 194, 9 Bernh. [Ap. = Apostol. Prov. xi 4, p. 516 
v. Leutsch in Paroemiogr., II.2. V.== MS of Isaac Voss. in Gaisf.’s 


n, to Et. M., p. 333, 53-] 


' Whether the compiler of the Etymol. was also acquainted with the Scholium 
on Apollonius is a question not to our purpose and need not be here discussed. 
? This is the same, word for word, as Arsen. Violetum, xxxv 14 (p. 348 Walz), 


for Arsenius embodied the collection of Apostolius in his own. 
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eos” fw rois dpxaios*® drére* hovevoecay 
Twa, TO Epyov Tov vexpov, kal Tav popiwy 
kpnuvdvat’ Tod tpaynAov, Kata Tov pacyadav dicipovras” 
ad’ ob 3) Kai pacyudicpara mpoonydpevoay aird.© Sodoxdrjs ev Tpwilo 
mAnpyn eipnke Tov Kai év ’Héxrpa. 

On the face of it this gloss is a working over of the note of Ar. 
Byz. This is shown not only by the identity of language, but by 
the fact that the glossarist cites that passage of the Electra apropos 
of which we know that Aristophanes wrote his comment.’ There 
is an important difference, however, in that the present gloss 
declares that the mutilation was for the sake of “atoning for the 
deed,” whereas Aristophanes appears to have said it was imép rod 
tiv piv éxxdivev, which has been shown to be quite another thing. 
The easiest explanation is that the author of the gloss now under 
consideration misunderstood the words of Ar., which are vague 
enough, and thought he was interpreting them by a synonymous 
and clearer expression, whereas in fact he was inverting the sense. 
His mistake was easy if he did not carefully compare the note of 
Ar. with the text it was intended to explain. The idea that the 
purpose of the pacyadifew was atonement, our glossographer got 
no doubt from the only source of that opinion that has yet been 
found, Apollonius of Rhodes. 

These are all the passages that support the Miiller theory, and 
these have all been shown, with more or less probability, to have 
drawn their information from the words of Apollonius, who thus 
stands as the sole ancient authority for that theory. Opposed to 
him is his predecessor in the librarian’s chair at Alexandria, 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, whose name stands higher than his 


1V. has: je Oavov Gore 
In Ap. the lemma is: roré* which is 
given as a proverb or saying. Where Ap. got it is a poser. 

2 yap qv, V. 3 radawic, Ap. tore, V. 

5 rorhoavtec kpeuav, V. Ap. also has 

Skata Kata Tov didpavtac, Ap. Tov Kai Tov V. 

Tom. V. ‘ 

8Ap. has... Kai év ’HAéxtpa xai Tpwidw, and there stops. 
V. stops with aird, omitting all that follows. The text of Suid. is not at all 
clear. Some MSS add éuacyadioby after Bernh. suggests eipyxe dé 
Tov év Tp. Aéywv kai év’HA, Nauck (Ar. 
B. Fragg. p. 221, n. 63) says: Certe Soph. non dixit tAjpy waoyahopdruv. 
Tentabam cipyre nai rd év HAéxtpa. 

Photius 7. ¢. 
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own on the rolls of Alexandrian scholarship, and whose notes on 
the tragedians were especially prized. This Aristophanes tells us 
that the pacyadifew was perpetrated to avert or to shun (for éxxdi- 
yew Will bear either sense) the dead man’s wrath; and that too, not 
by propitiating his shade, for we have seen that the very passage 
on which Aristoph. is commenting shows that the mutilation made 
the manes furiously angry. To avert the dead man’s wrath, then, 
must mean to avert the consequences of that wrath. This end 
might have been attained, perhaps, in two ways, either (1) by 
rendering the ghost powerless by propitiating the gods below so 
that they would restrain the angry shade, or (2) by rendering the 
ghost powerless through some direct effect which mutilation of 
the body would have upon the shade. The first of these 
suppositions can only with great difficulty be applied to the 
pacxarifev. The whole tone of the Aeschylean xoppds is against 
it; for in this xoypés Agamemnon is represented not as restrained 
by the infernal divinities—nothing is said about that—but as 
powerless in himself. His shade is weak and miserable because he 
has been shamefully murdered, because his funeral has been 
unbecomingly conducted, and because his corpse has been insulted 
by mutilation. Besides, it is in contradiction to all Greek feeling 
to suppose that the gods below—among them the Dii Manes— 
could have been pleased with indignities offered to a corpse. But 
in no other way can we bring Aristoph. into line with Apollonius 
and accept the first of the two suppositions we have just made. 
We are compelled to believe that Aristoph. meant to record the 
old belief that the murderer shunned the wrath of his victim’s 
ghost by making that ghost powerless in itself, and that this 
powerlessness came from the fact that the arm-pitting of the body 
had a direct and corresponding effect upon the soul, which was 
thus, so to speak, arm-pitted too. In support of this interpreta- 
tion may be quoted the very clear statement of the Laurentian 
Scholiast on Soph. El. 445 (Oxf. ed., I 326): 

of Spavres ddvov dvaipebévras, éx 
mavros pépous amorapuvdpevot, [Kai] éavtois Ta dxpa 
ovveipaytes Sia Somep tiv Sivapw éxeivoy adatpovpevot, da Td 
mabciy cis torepoy ti map’ éxeivav Sewdv* epdpovv eis ras Ta 
dxpa, 6 cai édeyov. 

These are plain words, something like what Aristophanes 
himself would tell us, perhaps, if we had his gloss just as he wrote 
it. The Schol. goes on (with an “dos) to give another note, 
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which, though confused by some reminiscence of Ap. Rhod., is in 
general confirmatory. According to this addition, the purpose of 
the ceremony was, iva yévorro (SC. 6 Bavdv) mpds 
rov 

The upshot of our investigation so. far appears to be this. 
Apollonius, whose words are only repeated, and therefore not 
confirmed, by certain glossarists and scholiasts, asserts that the 
pacxadi{ew was a rite of purification, and he is thus the sole 
authority for the Miller theory. Aristophanes, as explained and 
perhaps confirmed by the Laurentian Scholiast, says that the result 
of the pacyadifew was to weaken the shade so that it could not 
harm the murderer. The passages in Aesch. and Soph. fit better 
with the explanation of Aristophanes, to whom, other things being 
equal, we are bound to give as much consideration as to Apollonius. 
Only by inference, however, have we reached the Paley theory in 
its entirety, for nothing has yet shown directly that the weakness 
of the manes was supposed to result from a mutilation corres- 
ponding to that perpetrated on the corpse and resulting from it. 
To establish this proposition comparative evidence must be 
adduced. 

It must be shown that savage tribes—whether Aryan or non- 
Aryan matters not, for there is no question of derivation or 
kinship, and the savage mind works similarly always—have or 
have had a custom similar to the pacyadifew and that their belief in 
the matter coincides with the theory of Paley. Further, we must 
prove, if possible, that like beliefs and like practices, descended 
inferentially from primitive barbarism, have been observed among 
civilized peoples, who may, perhaps, have forgotten or sophisticated 
the original meaning of those rites. If we can do this, and if the 
results agree with the Paley theory, we must regard that theory as 


1 The confusion of the scholiast consists in saying that the mutilation was 
perpetrated rai¢ and in then adding the clause here quoted. ’Ezi raic¢ 
Tov Ta dxpa éreuvov, kal THY avTod avTa, 
iva, onoiv, The Schol. had Ap. R. in mind, for he quotes édpyuara tauve 
Gavévroc. Suid. s. v. wacxa2.objvat repeats, in a different order, the glosses of the 
Schol. Laur. He has ¢gaoiv for dyciv, It is impossible not to suspect that both notes 
of the Schol. Laur. come ultimately from Ar. Byz. Perhaps, too, the Et. Magn. 
used the Scholium in making up his article, or both he and the Schol. Laur. 
may have had the Aristophanic gloss in a similar form. This last supposition, 
however, has several arguments against it. All that we can be sure of is that 
we have the note of Ar. Byz. in a mutilated shape that obscures its meaning 
at first sight, and that some of the old scholiasts must have had it in an 
equally misleading form. 
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established, even though none of our former conclusions with 
regard to the scholia be accepted. For the argument from 
comparison, though here used to supplement an argument from 
tradition, is really independent of that argument. If Ar. Byz. and 
Ap. R. and Soph. and Aesch. should all be shown to array 
themselves against the Paley theory, that theory, if supported 
by comparison, may snap its fingers at them all, as Comparative 
Etymology snaps its fingers at the Cratylus. On the face of it, 
the Greek pacyadi{ew was a relic of savage times, a “ survival in 
culture,” as Dr. Tylor would call it, and in such matters traditional 
interpretations are notoriously untrustworthy. 

The belief that the spirits of the dead may haunt the living, 
doing them all manner of mischief, from mere fright to bodily 
injury and even violent death, is so widespread and familiar that 
a mere mention of it is sufficient. For Greek examples may serve 
the angry shade of Achilles, the maiden’s ghost that haunted 
Pausanias,’ the capital goblin story in Lucian (Philops. 31), and 
the spectre of Gello, who, dying before her time, haunted the 
earth, robbing mothers of their children.? Murderers are particu- 
larly liable to be haunted by their victims.° 

Side by side with this superstition is another. The soul is a 
thin, airy, not quite immaterial, image of the body ;* hence, 
naturally, a mutilated body will have a mutilated ghost. The 
ghost of a one-legged man will of course have but one leg. Go 
a step farther and you have the Paley theory of the pasyadifew. A 
mutilated man cannot harm us; neither, therefore, can a mutilated 
shade. Let us guard against attacks from the ghosts of our 
enemies by cutting off members of their dead bodies. 

Two examples will show that the reasoning of the last paragraph 
has been carried out by savages. Less than a century ago an 
English planter in Jamaica treated his slaves with such cruelty 


1Plut. Cimon 6 (cf. Mar. 555 B). 
Hesych. TeAAdc, I 421 Schmidt. Suid. I, i, 1079 
Bernh. Zenob. Prov. iii 3, p. 58 Schneidew. (Paroemiogr., I). Nicephorus 
Callistus, Eccl. Hist. xviii g (III, p. 347 A, Migne). Euagr. Hist. Eccl. v 21. 
Bernh. Schmidt, Volksleben der Neugr., tter Th., pp. 139, 140. 
*Clytemnestra, finding that the arm-pitting has not been effectual and that 
Agamemnon can still torment her with frightful dreams, sends libations to 
his tomb. Nero was pursued by the shade of his mother; Otho was tumbled 
out of bed by the ghost of Galba. Suet. Nero 34, Otho 7. 
*See especially Horst, Zauberbibliothek, II 251 ff., 279. 
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that the poor wretches took to killing themselves to escape his 
barbarity. The planter was equal to the occasion. He ordered 
the corpses of the suicides to be decapitated. The negroes, since 
they believe that one whose body is thus mutilated will have to 
pass the future life forever headless, preferred to live and suffer 
rather than incur the wrath of a master who could punish both 
body and soul.’ The native Australian tribes in recent times used, 
after a battle, to cut off the right thumbs of their slain foes, with 
the avowed purpose of escaping the vengeance of the ghosts ; for, 
they said, these ghosts will become malignant demons, but if we 
cut off the right thumb of each corpse, each ghost will lack the 
right thumb and will not be able to throw at us his shadowy 
spear.’ 

Here we have almost an exact parallel to the treatment of 
Agamemnon’s corpse. It is impossible not to suppose that the 
prehistoric Greek Clytemnestra reasoned in this matter like the 
modern Australian. If my husband’s feet are cut off, his spirit 
cannot walk; if his hands are cut off, his spirit can wield neither 
sword nor spear. He may squeak and gibber forever, but from his 
attacks I am safe. 

This superstition is not the isolated belief of a few wretched 
aborigines and degraded black slaves. It may be traced more or 
less distinctly surviving among nations of all degrees of civilization. 
Chinese criminals prefer crucifixion to decapitation, that their 
shades may have heads on their shoulders.’ Hector appears to 
Aeneas wearing those wounds which he had received about Troy. 
Deiphobus in Hades bears marks of the wrath of Menelaus.* 


1Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 451-2, cf. 76. Other instances are not wanting, A 
Bushman magician having killed a woman, dashed her head to pieces with 
large stones, and, after burying her, built a fire on her grave, lest she should 
rise again and ‘“‘trouble him.” A California Indian “did not dispute the 
immortality of the whites, who buried their dead, but could not believe the 
same of his own people because they were in the habit of burning them.” 
Lubbock, Mental and Social Condition of Savages, p. 140 (Am. Ed.), The 
same idea lies at the bottom of a story told by Henry More, Antidotus c. 
Atheismun, iii 8, §6; a Breslau maid in the 16th century haunted her fellow 
servants as a Poltergeist, but all such manifestations ceased as soon as her 
body was burned. This is no bad instance of a “survival in culture.” 
Compare the phantoms that haunted the place of Caligula’s burial till his 
body was burned. Suet. Calig. 59. 

2 Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 451-2, cf. 76. -§ Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 452. 

4Aen. ii 274, vi 495. 
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Eurydice’s shade walks “ passu de vulnere tardo.”* The ghost 
of Banquo rises with twenty mortal murders on its crown. Josephus 
gives as an article of the orthodox Jewish creed in his day the 
belief that the wicked shall rise for judgment with all their wounds 
and diseases on them and (apparently) shall so continue forever.’ 
“ When the Earl of Cornwall saw the fetch of his friend William 
Rufus carried black and naked on a black goat across the Bodmin 
moors, he saw that it was wounded through the midst of the 
breast ; and afterwards he heard that at that very hour the king 
had been slain in the New Forest by the arrow of Walter Tirell.’” 

Among civilized nations, however, the opinion that a spirit may 
be rendered powerless by mutilation of the body* appears most 
commonly in connection with that wildest and ghastliest of super- 


1Ov. Met. x 49. Cf. Od. 4 38-43 and Autenrieth in Nagelsbach’s Hom. 
Theol., 2d ed., p. 405. 

évdokacbivta év oi¢ voohuacw Kai droin év 
yeyévyvrat, Towvtoe The fragment from which this is an 
extract is not usually included in Greek texts of Joseph., but may be found at 
p. 146 of the appendix to Vol. II of Havercamp’s ed. (1726), with the title éx 
Tov "EAAnvac Adyov Tov yeypaupévov MAdtwva repi rob aitiac, 
It is best known by Whiston’s title, the ‘* Discourse Concerning Hades.” 
The discourse is, from internal evidence, certainly not above suspicion, 
though both Zonaras and Joh. Damascenus refer it to Josephus. (See Hud- 
son’s Jos., Oxf., 1720, Vol, I, Testimonia, No. xcix). The passage here 
quoted, though it has to do simply with the resurrection of the body, is 
curious as indicating a popular belief that may have lent additional force to 
the words of our Lord: “If thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for 
thee to enter into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell,” etc. 
Mark ix 43-47. Prof. Gildersleeve kindly refers me to Plato, Gorgias 524 
C, and Lucian, Tyrannus I 646 R., passages containing the spiritual doctrine 
of which Josephus gives a material version. Cf. also Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychol., Eng. tr., p. 503, n. 2. 

* Tylor, Prim. Cult. II 452. 

* The converse of this belief occurs in a very striking way. If you wound 
the spectre of a living witch who, though absent, is tormenting a victim, the 
body of the witch gets the wound, A typical example is that of Jane Brooks, 
condemned and executed for witchcraft at the “ Charde Assizes,” 1658. A boy 
whom she had “ bewitched ” cried out in a fit that he saw Jane Brooks on the 
wall. Immediately one Gibson struck at the place with a knife, upon which 
the boy cried out, “ O, father, coz Gibson hath cut Jane Brooks’s hand, and ’tis 
bloody.” Jane was immediately visited at her house, and her hand was found 
to be “bloody according to what the boy had said.” Glanvil, Sadducismus 
Triumphatus, 4th ed., 1726, pp. 286-7. 
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stitions—the beliefin vampires. Vampirism isa long and interesting 
subject, and has been much misapprehended,' even by Dr. Tylor. 
But only a small part of the whole subject concerns us—so much 
only as shall serve to link the cutting off of Agamemnon’s fingers 
and toes with the stake driven through the corpse of a suicide in 
modern times. In its common form’ the vampire is a human 
corpse which, re-animated by its own soul or by a demon, rises 
nightly from the grave to suck the blood of surviving kinsmen 
and friends. If the body be dug up, it will be found fresh and 
ruddy, its lips sometimes besmeared with blood. The remedy 
against the attacks of the vampire is to exhume him and in some 
way disable his body. Sometimes a stake through the heart 
suffices to keep him quiet. Sometimes it is required that the 
stake be of ash or of aspen. Sometimes the corpse must be 
burned to ashes.‘ In Normandy it was thought necessary for the 
corpse to be dug up by the priest and the sexton. Then the 
head was to be stricken off with a grave-digger’s shovel and 
thrown into the nearest stream, when, so heavy was it, it would 
sink not only to the bottom, but down through the earth straight 
to the centre, to hell.“ In one case, near Danzig, the head was 
cut off and laid under the arm.° In Wallachia a long nail is 
sometimes driven through the skull.’ In Servia, after a great 
panic, a graveyard was dug over and eleven corpses of supposed 
vampires were found. Every possible means of defence was 
resorted to in this case. The hearts of the corpses were pierced, 
their heads cut off, and all eleven bodies burned. The ashes 
were then thrown into a river.* 

Evidently if the superstition were consistent, all this would have 
nothing to do with our subject ; tor the vampire is a body, and we 
are concerned with ghosts. But the superstition is not consistent. 


1What Cox says about vampires and werewolves in his Mythology is 
very wide of the mark. 

2 We have here nothing to do with various Indian and Persian demons who 
have been sometimes identified with the vampire. 

3 Ralston, Russ. Folk-Tales, p. 322. 4 Tbid. p. 316. 

5 Hertz, Der Werwolf, p. 110. Cf. Temme, Volkssagen von Pommern u. 
Riigen, pp. 307-8. 

§ Mannhardt, Ztschr. f. deutsche Myth. IV 262. Sometimes the head and 
feet are cut off, the feet placed where the head should be and the head where 
the feet belong. Veckenstedt, Mythen der Zamaiten, I 260. 

7A. and A. Schott, Walachische Mahrchen, p. 298. 

8Calmet, Traité sur les Apparitions, 1751, II 45 ; Horst, Zauberbibliothek, 


I 257 ff. 
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There are instances in which the vampire is not corporeal, but 
spiritual, and in these instances the means. which in the case of 
bodily vampires are used to keep down the corpse are used to lay 
the ghost. This gives us distinct evidence of the “survival in 
culture” we are trying to make out. Such seem to be the cases 
in which the vampire is degraded to an ordinary Poltergeist. Duke 
Abel of Schleswig had procured the murder of his brother. Soon 
after he himself died and was buried in a cathedral. From that 
time the ecclesiastics were disturbed during service by a frightful 
din and horrible apparitions till the corpse of Abel was dug up, 
and, after being pierced with a stake, was sunk in a swamp in the 
Pélerwald.'_ The modern Greeks, devout believers in the vampire, 
often confound him with the ordinary spectre that enters houses 
and tosses about the furniture.? The aborigines of Lower California 
told the Jesuit Baegert in the last century that “they had formerly 
broken the spine of the deceased before burying them, and had 
thrown them into the ditch rolled up like a ball, believing that they 
would rise again if not treated in this manner.”* An officer who 


served in Hungary in 17— says that two cavalrymen of his’ 


company died of a wasting disease commonly thought in that 
country to result from the attacks of a vampire. “ Of those 
assailed by this malady,” he writes, “‘the majority think they see 
a white spectre following them always, as the shadow follows the 
body.” The grave ofthe vampire was found, his head was chopped 
off, and the company rested in peace.‘ In most of these cases 
the vampire is evidently not a body, but a phantom. Lenormant 
(La Magie chez les Chaldéens, p. 188) gives what seems an 
excellent example of the practice of coercing the shade by 
disabling the body. ‘Selon les Tchérémisses, les Ames des morts 
viennent inquiéter les vivants, et, pour les en empécher, ils percent 
la plante des pieds et le coeur des morts, convaingus que, cloués 
ainsi dans leur tombe, ils n’en pourront sortir.”*® In the present 


'Mannhardt, p. 276. Another shadowy vampire appears in Miiller’s Sieben- 
biirgische Sagen, p. 37, but there is no mention of staking his body. 

*B. Schmidt, pp. 165-6. Cf. Tylor, II 193-4. The modern Greeks seem to 
have got their vampire from the Slavonians, though Schmidt (168 ff.) tries hard 
to show that at least the essential elements of the superstition existed among 
the ancients. 

* Rep. of the Regents of the Smithson. Inst. for 1864, p- 387. 

*Calmet, II 69-70. 

° Unfortunately, however, the words of the Baron von Haxthausen, Lenor- 
mant’s authority, are not quite clear, and may be interpreted as showing that 
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century a ghost is said to have been laid in Iceland by driving two 
steel nails into the grave.’ 

The nost satisfactory proof of the use of staking as a means 
of laying a ghost is perhaps the English mode of burying suicides. 
Several hundred years ago the real corporeal vampire was not 
unknown in Britain,? and it was no doubt while belief in him was 
prevalent that the custom of burying suicides* with a stake through 
the body arose. Later the vampire superstition quite died out, 
and to-day most Englishmen do not know what the word means. 
But the custom of impaling suicides did not die out. The suicide 
was thought likely to rise as an ordinary ghost, not as a vampire, 
but the stake was as efficacious in keeping down the spirit as it 
had been in keeping down the body. In New England, where 
nobody ever believed in vampires, the stake has been used onceat 
least in the case of a witch who died a natural death.‘ Here again 
the purpose was evidently to prevent the ghost from walking. 


the spectres feared by the Turco-Tatar Cheremiss tribe and by their neighbors, 
the Finnish Chouwassi, are either the souls of the dead, as Lenormant takes 
it, or their re-animated bodies. Haxthausen, Etudes sur la situation intérieure 
de la Russie, 1847, I 418-19, 430. ‘ 

1Arnason, [slenzkar pjodsdgur, I 263. 

*Calmet, II 85, cites Guil. Malmsb. ii 4: nequam hominis cadaver post 
mortem Daemone agente discurrere. This reference I have failed to find. 
Calmet also quotes William of Newburgh without reference. The place is 
Guil. Neubrig. Hist. Rer. Anglic. v 22-24, II 567 ff., ed. Hearne, Oxf. 1719. 
William gives a good deal of information about Buckinghamshire vampires in 
his day (12th century). A case of vampirism in Wales in the same century 
is described by Walter Mapes, de Nugis Curial., ii 27, p. 103 Wright. I 
owe the reference to Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, p. 34. These British 
vampires do not seem to have been bloodsuckers. 

8 For suicides are especially likely to become vampires. See a good 
instance in Henry More, Antidotus contra Atheismum, iii 8. The mutila- 
tion in this case (which happened at Breslau in the 16th century) is note- 
worthy in connection with the wacyudifew. The arms, legs and head were 
cut off. 

4+This was Goody Cole, of Hampton, N. H. Her death and burial, which 
took place not far from 1656, are described in S. G. Drake’s Annals of Witch- 
craft in N. E., p. 102. In 1660 the General Court of Mass. enacted that every 
“ self-murderer shall be denied the privilege of being buried in the common 
burying place of Christians, but shall be buried in some common highway. .. 
and a cartload of stones laid upon his grave, as a brand of infamy, and a 
warning to others to beware of like damnable practices.” By 4 Geor. IV, c. 52, 
a person felo de se is to be buried “ without any stake being driven through 
the body of such person, in the churchyard or other burial ground of the 
parish,” etc. For these references I am indebted to the Hon. Chas. H. Bell 
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Let us sum up the results of our comparative investigation. We 
have shown that by more than one people the mutilation of the 
body has been held to work a corresponding mutilation on the 
shade or ghost; that among savages this belief has led to the 
custom of mutilating the corpse of an enemy in order that his 
shade may be unable to harm the slayer. We have also shown 
that this belief, though rarely to be found in its entirety among 
civilized men, appears once to have had wide acceptance, and to 
have left its imprint on enlightened nations in certain features of 
the vampire superstition and certain customs of impalement before 
burial. In the light of these facts we can hardly deny that 
Clytemnestra arm-pitted the murdered Agamemnon, not to cleanse 
herself from the guilt of his death, but to mangle and weaken the 
shade of the dead hero. As she struck the living man to be rid 
of her husband, she struck the déad man to be rid of her husband’s 


ghost. 
GEORGE LYMAN KITTREDGE. 


and to Mr. C. A. Snow. The last suicide buried at cross-roads in England 
was Griffiths in 1823. No stake was driven through his body, nor was any 
lime thrown over it. N. and Q., 1st ser., VII 617. For the cairn, cf. Gregor, 
Folk-Lore of the North of Scot., p. 214, and in particular Liebrecht, Zur 
Volkskunde, pp. 274, 275. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltherthiimer, 1828, p. 
727, cites a law by which a man who had drowned himself in a well was to 
be buried with a stone on his head, another on his body, a third on his feet. 
Michelet, Origines du Droit frangais, 1837, p. 371, quotes Grimm, adding, 
very pertinently: ‘‘On craignait évidemment que le mort ne revint et 
n’errat.” Cf, Liebrecht 2 ¢. 
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The site of the battle-field where Caesar finally defeated Pompey, 
on the ninth of August, 48 B. C., was held by Leake, Northern 
i Greece, IV, p. 476 ff, to be between Pharsalus (modern Fersala) 
| and the river Enipeus. This river he identified with the modern 
| TSanarli, although he gives it the modern name Fersalitis. He 
& located the camp of Pompey on the heights east of Fersala, that 
of Caesar at the foot of the rocky height which advances into the 3 : 
| plain three miles westward of Fersala. His locations and general : 
plan of the battle were followed by Drumann, Geschichte Roms, f 
III, p. 503 ff., and by Merivale, Hist. of the Romans, II, p. 227 ff. ' 
| Merivale pointed out some difficulties in the way of Leake’s views, : 
) which were commented on by the latter in a paper cited and i 


summarized by the writer of the article “ Pharsalus” in Smith’s 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography. The essay itself I have 
been unable to consult. Leake’s views, however, semaines 
unchanged. 
An entirely different location of the battle-field was made by 
q Gdler, Caesars Gallischer Krieg und Theile seines Biirgerkriegs’, 
II, p. 150 ff., namely, on the further side from Pharsalus of the 
| river called Enipeus by Leake. This river Géler calls Apidanus, 
! and a very small tributary stream between Pharsalus and his 
Apidanus, entirely east of the road leading north from Pharsalus 
| to Larissa, he calls Enipeus. A similar tributary appears without 
name on Leake’s map, but it is made to rise a little to the west of 
Pharsalus, and tolie entirely west of the road to Larissa. Gédler’s 
plan of the battle-field is based on an Austrian military map, 
q which is inaccessible to me, but must vary materially from the ‘ 
I later maps of Kiepert. These are certainly more trustworthy. 3 
| Caesar’s camp is placed by Gdéler on the right bank of his . 
i Apidanus, just where the road from Larissa crosses the river ; 


Pompey’s camp is placed directly across the river valley, on the 
i | heights called Cynoscephalae. The main features of Géler’s plan, 
i | but not his nomenclature, nor his minor departures from standard 
cartography, are adopted and ably defended by Long, Decline of 
| the Roman Republic, V, p. 213 ff. 
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Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Am. ed.,’ IV, p. 495 ff., follows Goler 
so far as to locate the camp of Pompey on the further side from 


' Pharsalus of the Enipeus. This river Pompey’s whole army 


crosses to give battle to Caesar. In all else Mommsen follows 
Leake. This combination is so peculiar that I quote in full all 
those parts of Mommsen’s description of the battle which involve 
it, or which are referred to in the following arguments. In the 
text we read: “Caesar lay to the south of Larissa in the plain— 
which extends between the hill-country of Cynoscephalae and the 
chain of Othrys and is intersected by a tributary of the Peneius, 
the Enipeus—on the left bank of the latter stream near the town 
of Pharsalus; Pompeius pitched his camp opposite to him on the 
right bank of the Enipeus along the slope of the heights of 
Cynoscephalae.” ‘“ When Pompeius hesitated as to his crossing of 
the rivulet which separated the two armies, and which Caesar with 
his much weaker army did not venture to pass, this excited great 
indignation.” ‘ Pompeius yielded; and Caesar, who, under the 
impression that matters would not come to a battle, had just 
projecteda mode of turning the enemy’s army, and for that purpose 
was on the point of setting out towards Scotussa, likewise arrayed 
his legions for battle, when he saw the Pompeians preparing to 
offer it to him on his bank.” ‘“ Pompeius rested his right wing on 
the Enipeus ; Caesar opposite to him rested his left on the broken 
ground stretching in front of the Enipeus; the two other wings 
were stationed out in the plain, covered in each case by the cavalry 
and the light troops.” Pompey’s cavalry, attacked by Caesar’s 
guarta acies, “galloped at full speed from the field of battle.” 
“When Pompeius, who from the outset did not trust his infantry, 
saw the horsemen gallop off, he rode back at once from the field 
of battle to the camp, without even awaiting the issue of the 
general attack ordered by Caesar. His legions began to waver 
and soon to retire over the brook into the camp, which was not 
accomplished without severe loss.” When Pompey “saw the 
legions retire over the stream he . . . rode off by the nearest route 
to the sea.” Ina footnote to the first sentence quoted from the 
main text Mommsen says: “‘ The exact determination of the field 
of battle is difficult. Appian (II 75) expressly places it between 
(New) Pharsalus (now Fersala) and the Enipeus. Of the two 


’ This translation was compared with the fourth German edition. Citations 
from the sixth show that the author has made no changes in the portions which 
come under discussion here. 
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streams, which alone are of any importance in the question, and 
are undoubtedly the Apidanus and Enipeus of the ancients—the 
Sofadhitiko and the Fersaliti—the former has its sources in the 
mountains of Thaumaci (Dhomoko) and the Dolopian heights, 
the latter in Mount Othrys, and the Fersaliti alone flows past 
Pharsalus ; now as the Enipeus, according to Strabo (IX, p. 432), 
springs from Mount Othrys and flows past Pharsalus, the Fersaliti 
has been most justly pronounced by Leake (Northern Greece, IV 
320) to be the Enipeus, and the hypothesis followed by Géler that 
the Fersaliti is the Apidanus is untenable. With this all the other 
statements of the ancients as to the two rivers agree. Only we 
must doubtless assume with Leake, that the river Vlokho, formed 
by the union of the Fersaliti and the Sofadhitiko and going to the 
Peneius, was called by the ancients Apidanus as well as the Sofa- 
dhitiko; which, however, is the more natural, as while the Sofadhitiko 
probably has, the Fersaliti has not, constantly water (Leake, IV 321). 
Old Pharsalus, from which the battle takes its name, must therefore 
have been situated between Fersala and the Fersaliti. Accordingly 
the battle was fought on the left bank of the Fersaliti, and in such 
a way that the Pompeians, standing with their faces towards 
Pharsalus, leaned their right wing on the river (Caesar, B. C. III 83; 
Frontinus, Strat. II 3, 22). The camp of the Pompeians, however, 
cannot have stood here, but only on the slope of the heights of 
Cynoscephalze, on the right bank of the Enipeus, partly because 
they barred the route of Caesar to Scotussa, partly because their 
line of retreat evidently went over the mout.tains above the camp 
towards Larissa; if they had, according to Leake’s hypothesis 
(IV 482), encamped to the east of Pharsalus on the left bank of the 
Enipeus, they could never have got to the northward through this 
stream, which at this very point has a deeply cut bed (Leake, IV 
469), and Pompeius must have fled to Lamia instead of Larissa. 
Probably, therefore, the Pompeians pitched their camp on the 
right bank of the Fersaliti, and pasged-the river both in order to 
fight and in order, after the battle, to regain their camp, whence 
they then moved up the slopes of Crannon and Scotussa, which 
culminate above the latter place in the heights of Cynoscephalae. 
This was not impossible. The Enipeus is a small slow-flowing 
rivulet, which Leake found two feet deep in November, and which 
in the hot season often lies quite dry (Leake, I 448, and IV 472; 
cf. Luc. VI 373), and the battle was fought in the height of summer. 
Further, the armies before the battle lay three miles and a half 
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from each other (Appian, B. C. II 65), so that the Pompeians could 
make all preparations and also properly secure the communication 
with their camp by bridges. Had the battle terminated in a 
complete rout, no doubt the retreat to and over the river could 
not have been executed, and doubtless for this reason Pompeius 
only reluctantly agreed to fight here. The left wing of the 
Pompeians, which was the most remote from the base of retreat, 
felt this; but the retreat at least of their centre and their right 
wing was not accomplished in such haste as to be impracticable 
under the given conditions. Caesar and his copyists are silent as 
to the crossing of the river, because this would place in too clear 
a light the eagerness for battle of the Pompeians, apparent 
otherwise from the whole narrative, and they are also silent as to 
the conditions of retreat favorable for these.” 

To this apparent combination of the views of Leake and Giler 
by Mommsen, Goler objected, on the ground principally that the 
same reasons which forbade locating Pompey’s camp on the left 
bank of the Apidanus (Enipeus) forbade also making Pompey’s 
army cross the river to give battle, and recross it in flight. 

In all these authorities the names of the modern rivers corre- 
sponding to those anciently called Apidanus and Enipeus differ 
from those of the newest maps of Thessaly, and any one who 
compares the successive editions of Kiepert’s classical maps of 
Greece, large and small, will find surprising vacillation in the nexus 
and nomenclature of all the streams draining the great watershed 
of Thessaliotis. But since the cession of Thessaly to the kingdom 
of Greece in 1881 made scientific surveys necessary, and rendered 
travel and investigation in this district safe and inviting, many 
topographical questions hitherto doubtful have been finally settled, 
and much light has been shed on the conflicting statements of 
ancient writers regarding the main geographical features of 
Thessaly. It seems worth while, therefore, to review the question 
of the river system of the Pharsalian plains, and the site of 
Caesar’s greatest battle with Pompey, in the light of the latest 
maps.’ Such a review seems called for also from such facts as 
these, that Badeker’s most welcome handbook for travellers in 
Greece presents routes in Thessaly on the basis of Kiepert’s latest 
map, but, apropos of Fersala, quotes Mommsen’s account of the 


'H. Kiepert, Atlas Antiquus, No. 5 and 6, edition of 1882; Karte des 
Kénigreichs Hellas, accompanying Badeker’s Griechenland. 
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battle of Pharsalus; and that the last editor of Appian refers to 
this as the standard account. This account, however, was written 
before the geography of the Pharsalian plain had become definitely 
fixed, and would doubtless be materially changed should the 
eminent historian revise again the volume in which it is contained. 
It will not therefore-be thought presumptuous in me to present 
some criticisms of this account.’ The “historical artisan” may 
sometimes properly criticize details in the work of the “ historical 
artist.” 

Of the five main rivers of Thessaly mentioned in Hdt. VII 129, 
four, the Pamisus, the Onochonus, the Apidanus, and the Enipeus, 
are now described by Kiepert as flowing into the fifth, the Peneius, 
from the south, and as draining Thessaliotis in the order mentioned 
from west to east. Of these, two, the Apidanus and Enipeus, 
passed through the Pharsalian plains, but just how has been until 
recently quite uncertain, and very differently represented on 
different maps. In VII 196, Herodotus says that the Onochonus 
was the only river of Thessaly which could not supply the army of 
Xerxes with water, as if this were the smallest of the tributaries of 
the Peneius.? But he adds that of the rivers of Achaia, even the 
largest, the Apidanus, fared almost as badly as the Onochonus. 
The Apidanus therefore, according to Herodotus, was a large river 
in both Thessaly (Thessaliotis) and Achaia (Phthiotis). No river 
corresponds to this description except that called the Enipeus by 
Kiepert, rising in the Othrys range of Achaia, taking a north- 
easterly and northerly course through Achaia, then a north-westerly 
along the north-eastern side of Thessaliotis. Without attempting 
to notice the explanations of this last statement of Herodotus 
which have been made, it is enough for my present purpose to 
say that it is now clear that he confounded the Apidanus with the 
Enipeus. 

With regard to _— two rivers Thukydides, IV 78, is perfectly 
accurate. When Brasidas, after the battle of Delium, attempted 


' Most of this paper was already in manuscript when I received Seldner’s 
Schlachtfeld von Pharsalus, a Mannheim school-program of 1882-3. Many 
of my objections to Mommsen’s account of the battle I find anticipated here, 
but the program was written before Kiepert’s last maps of Thessaly were 
published, and the method of the enquiry will be seen to be quite different 
from mine. 

2 The schol, on Apoll. Rh. III 1085, in Hdt. VII omits the 
Onochonus entirely. 
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to conduct an armed force through Thessaly into Macedonia, the 
popular sentiment of Thessaly was against him, and an opposing 
force stopped him at the Enipeus, in Achaia (Phthiotis), just above 
Melitia. At this point, therefore, the crossing of the Enipeus was 
strategically important. Having so far satisfied his opponents of 
his intentions that they dispersed, Brasidas, following the advice 
of his oligarchical friends and guides, stole his way through the 
country by forced marches into Perrhaebia, avoiding, of course, 
the large cities, and the main route by way of Larissa. Even on 
the day of the parley 7 éx MeAtrias apoppnoer, és apoaddy re 
kal emt ro morap@. This river then, 
as Classen’s note ad Joc. correctly states, flowed at some distance 
to the north of Pharsalus, and the inference is a very probable one 
that it had not fain in the path of Brasidas since his crossing of 
the Enipeus in Achaia (Phthiotis).} The great river of Achaia 
Phthiotis as well as of Thessaliotis was therefore the Enipeus, 
and the Apidanus must have risen in the extreme southern slopes 
bounding the Pharsalian plain, near Pharsalus itself. So Kiepert 
now represents it. The Apidanus and Enipeus did not join, 
therefore, east or south-east of Pharsalus, as has been represented 
even by Kiepert in his earlier maps. But though the Enipeus 
was by far the longer of the two rivers, its course before entering 
the great valley of Thessaliotis was through a mountainous 
country, and the Apidanus may well have been of equal or even 
greater volume at times, being fed by copious springs at the head 
of the valley about Pharsalus, and flowing through an almost 
marshy plain. After the junction of the two rivers, well towards 
the northern part of Thessaliotis and the Peneius (cf. Apoll. Rh. 
I 37 ff.), the united streams may have been variously called 
Apidanus or Enipeus, and the first name even erroneously extended 
to the Enipeus above the junction. It is otherwise hard to account 
for the confounding of the rivers in Herodotus, and for Strabo’s 
statement, IX, p. 432, that the Enipeus flows from Othrys past 
Pharsalus, empties into the Apidanus, and this into the Peneius 
(6 ’Eumets ris “OOpvos mapa eis ’AmiBavdv mapa- 
Bare, 6 8’ els Buta gloss (so Meineke) at Strabo VIII, 
Pp. 356, speaks of the Thessalian’ Enipeus as flowing from Othrys 


The route least likely to meet with further opposition would seem to have 
been through Thessaliotis on the west side of the Enipeus, and perhaps the 
uncertain Phakion, where Brasidas encamped after leaving the Apidanus, is to 
be located somewhere on this line, rather than in Pelasgiotis. 
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and receiving the Apidanus after it has come down from Pharsalus 
(rév 8° ev rH Oerradia ’Eduréa ypadhovow, bs amd ris "OOpvos SéxeTat 
rov xarevexOévra éx bapoddov). Whether this description is 
Strabo’s or not, it is certainly good evidence that the two streams 
at their junction were so nearly of a size as to make it doubtful 
which name the united streams should bear.’ And however 
Strabo estimated the relative size of the rivers, he speaks of the 
Enipeus (VIII, p. 432) as near Melitaea, just as Thukydides does, 
and must therefore regard it as the longer of the two. 

In X 239 the Enipeus is called the most beautiful river in the 
world. It certainly was the most prominent tributary of the 
Peneius so far as length of course is considered, if, as the best line 
of evidence in ancient writers shows, and as Kiepert now decides, 
it was the eastern stream of Thessaliotis and Pharsalia, with the 
Apidanus next west. Moreover, at a point in Pharsalia between 
Pharsalus and Larissa, the Enipeus must have been the larger 
stream, while the Apidanus must have just begun its course, 
increasing so as to be of equal or even greater size where the two 
united. In any of the current locations of the battle-field, there- 
fore, the Enipeus will be the main river of the scene, whatever its 
special strategical importance may have been. So Lucan thinks 
of it when he prophesies (Phars. VII 116): Sanguine Romano 
quam turbidus ibit Enipeus, and, possibly with no more definite 
geographical purpose (v. 224), At iuxta fluvios, et stagna undantis 
Enipei, | Cappadocum montana cohors, etc. The modern stream 
corresponding to the ancient Enipeus is now seen to be not the 
Fersalitis, but the TSanarli. The modern Fersalitis is the ancient 
Apidanus. In all discussions of the site of the great battle between 
Caesar and Pompey the writer’s standpoint regarding these streams 
of Pharsalia must first be made definite and clear. How perplexing 
the confusion of the two rivers is may be seen from reading the 
chapter on the battle-field in Long or Willmann (Adnotationes 
quaedam ad C. Julii Caesaris relationem pugnae Pharsalicae. 
Halberstadii, 1875). 


1When Euripides calls the Apidanus a river of Phthia (Hec. 451, Iph. A. 
713), we may suppose that he adopts the geography of the heroic age, when 
Phthia included much if not all of Thessaliotis. Still Euripides gives much 
the same praise to the Apidanus that Homer does to the Enipeus, and it is quite 
possible that he interchanged the names, like Herodotus. The nomenclature 
of Herodotus probably lies at the basis of Apoll. Rh. II 514 f. Different 
descriptions of these same rivers in Ovid (Met. I 579 f.) and Lucan (Phars. VI 
372 f.) are undoubtedly due to an interchange of names. 
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Pharsalus, the city which dominated the fertile territory so amply 
watered by these rivers, appears in Greek history under this name 
as early as 454 B.C. (Thuk.-I 111). It is even then a strong 
citadel and 4 representative Thessalian city, badly governed by a 
large landed class whose fighting force was cavalry. It continued 
such down to the time when Thessaly came under Roman control 
in 196 B.C. (Polyb. XVIII, 46 ff.). Of Leake’s view that it was the 
Phthia of Peleus and Achilles, the capital city of Phthiotis in the 
Homeric age, there is no need to speak here, except as it empha- 
sizes the importance of the place. That the city itself laid claim 
at least to Homeric antiquity may be reasonably inferred from the 
fact that it erected statues of Achilles and Patroclus at Delphi 
(Paus. X 13,5). It is often mentioned by Thukydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, Livy, and Plutarch. It was the only city of 
Thessaly which the Romans allowed to retain its freedom 
(Mommsen, Rom. Gesch. V, p. 273). 

But neither of this famous city nor of the famous river which 
flowed through its territory does Caesar make any mention 
whatever in his account of the battle. This is certainly remark- 
able if the battle was fought on a bank of the river or near 
the city. Their names could not be more significantly ignored if 
the struggle occurred miles away from them. Moreover, in 
speaking of the battle afterwards he gives it no specific name. 
Twice he calls it proelium in Thessalia factum (B. C. III 101, 5; 
III, 3), the most indefinite expression possible for him to use. | 
Cicero uses the same expression for the locality of the battle 
thrice (Phil. II 59; 75; de Divin. II 114). Thessalia may 
possibly denote here the district Thessaliotis, and so be somewhat 
narrowed down in content, but this is not Caesar’s customary use 
of the word. The scene of battle is, however, very much narrowed 
down by the use of the adjective Pharsalian. Cicero speaks twice 
ot the pugna Pharsalia, twice of the fuga Pharsalia, twice of 
the proelium Pharsalicum, twice of the acies Pharsalica. This 
last expression he uses in Caesar’s presence (pro Ligario 9), and 
in addressing Antonius (Phil. II 71), who commanded the left wing 
for Caesar in the battle. Designations of the battle which consign 
it to the region about Pharsalus occur also in the historians so 
commonly as not to need citing. 

But a still more precise designation of the battle is found in 
Bell. Alex. 48, 1 (probably by Aulus Hirtius, the friend and officer 
of Caesar, though not himself present at the battle): Iis autem 
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temporibus, quibus Caesar ad Dyrrhachium Pompeium obsidebat 
et Palaepharsali rem feliciter gerebat Alexandriaeque cum periculo 
magno, tum etiam maiore periculi fama dimicabat, etc. Here are 
chosen and exact expressions of locality, “ near Dyrrhachium, at 


Palaepharsalus, at Alexandria.” This narrower designation of the 


site of the battle is found also in Strabo (XVII, p. 796: év roire 
Mayvos ex mpds 1rd xai rd 
Kdouov dpos), Frontinus (Strateg. II 3, 22: Cn. Pompeius adversus 
C. Caesarem, Palaepharsali triplicem instruxit aciem), and Orosius 
(VI 15: Hic exitus pugnae ad Palaeopharsalum fuit), the last two 
ultimately, if not directly, dependent on Livy. The origination 
and late survival of this exact designation among the far more 
numerous and easy general designations, tend to establish its 
correctness. If, then, the site of Palaepharsalus can be satisfactorily 
fixed, the site of the battle-field follows; and if the site of the 
battle-field can be fixed, the site of Palaepharsalus follows. 
Neither can be done with absolute certainty ; but the evidence in 
both lines of enquiry points with strong probability to the same 
general locality. ; 

Col. Leake’s opinion that Palaepharsalus was the ancient citadel 
just back of the modern Fersala, or that it was within very short 
distance of Pharsalus toward the Enipeus, must fall before the 
precision with which Strabo distinguishes the two places and uses 
each as limit of measure. Indeed, that the city and citadel of 
Pharsalus were distinct in ancient times as well as modern, as was 
the case elsewhere, may fairly be inferred from Xen. Hell. VI 1, 2, 
18, where the acropolis is said to have been reserved by Polydamas, 
but the city joins Jason of Pherae. In discussing the question 
whether the Homeric Hellas and Phthia were one (IX, p. 431), Strabo 
mentions as one opinion current that Hellas was not a city but a dis- 
trict, extending [eis] ras O7B8as ras dxd (ev dé 
ravty Kal rd Oceridecoy mAnciov Trav audoiv ris Te Tahacas 
kal véas, Tod Oerideiov rexpatpdpevor THs Te pépos civat 
kat thvde tiv xopav), «rh. The phrase mdnoiov . . has no 
particular force, and can with difficulty be accounted for if the 
two Pharsali were close to each other, or if either was very much 
nearer than the other to the Thetidium, or on the same line with it 
as the other. It is most naturally accounted for if Palaepharsalus 
and Pharsalus were approximately equidistant from the Thetidium. 
In that case, as Pharsalus lay at the extreme southern edge of the 
Pharsalian plains, Palaepharsalus would naturally be looked for 
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toward the north or north-east. Strabo’s language favors rather 
than forbids placing Palaepharsalus on the right of the Enipeus, 
inasmuch as the river valley would be a more natural boundary 
than a city within it. No indication is here given of the site of the 
Thetidium, further than that it was in the region between Palae- 
pharsalus and Phthiotic Thebes. 

The approximate site of the Thetidium, however, we get from 
Polybius, XVIII 20 (cf. Eurip. Androm. 16 ff.). From the vicinity of 
Pherae Philip and Flamininus march by circuitous north and south 
routes to the westward, each trying to reach Scotussa first. Titus 
encamped the first night at Eretria in Phthia, Philip at the Onchestus. 
On the second night Philip encamped émi MeAdyBtov 
tis Sxorvocaias, and Titus epi rd Oecridecoy rijs Papcadrias. The 
Thetidium was therefore in the territory of Pharsalia, which could 
not have extended far beyond the valley of the Enipeus, on the 
right of the Enipeus, on a line running south of Scotussa from 
Pherae westward, and on a military route between Eretria and 
Scotussa. These details enable us to locate it NE. of Pharsalus, 
nearly if not exactly where Col. Leake identified it with ruins then 
visible, and probably a little east of where Kiepert now locates 
Palaepharsalus. This latter, to accord best with our inference from 
Strabo that it was practically equidistant with Pharsalus from the 
Thetidium, and was held by some to be the western limit of Hellas, 
we must locate further to the NW., and even across the main 
route between Larissa and Pharsalus. 

To the same location we are led by general military considerations 
based upon the previous progress of the campaign between Caesar 
and Pompey, and by a proper interpretation of the language of 
Caesar. This ground has been thoroughly worked by Géler and 
Long. I can add but little to their arguments. After Caesar’s 
great defeat at Dyrrhachium he retired into Thessaly, for the 
purpose of restoring the confidence of his men and securing ample 
supplies (B. C. III 74, 3). On the way he made a lucky junction | 
with his officer, Domitius Calvinus, near Aeginium, the last town 
of Epirus in the upper valleyOf the Peneius (c. 79). He had 
previously (c. 34) sent fifteen cohorts and over two hundred 
cavalry into Thessaly and Aetolia, and subsequently ordered them 
further south into Achaia. They had been kept back, however, 
by an officer of Pompey at the Isthmus of Corinth, and were now 
engaged in winning Boeotia over to Caesar'(c. 55). Pompey was 
known to be on his way through Macedonia to join Scipio at 
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Larissa in Thessaly (cc. 79, 80, 82). Accordingly, in view of the 
great numerical inferiority of Caesar’s forces, the first requirement 
of good generalship on his part would be to take up such a 
position in Thessaly, south of Larissa, as would put him in 
communication with his forces in Boeotia (cf. Plut. Caes. 43), 


_ prevent Pompey from reaching and crushing them, and at the 


same time command a large and fertile share of the Thessalian 
plains. Just such a place would be the road from Larissa to 
Pharsalus, where it leaves the low range of hills dividing Pelasgiotis 
from Thessaliotis, and enters the plain of the Enipeus and the 
territory of Pharsalus. 

What indications Caesar gives of his route through Thessaly 
point to this locality. He sacks Gomphi for closing its gates upon 
him, and spares Metropolis because it receives him. Thereupon, 
nulla Thessaliae fuit civitas praeter Larisaeos, qui magnis exercitibus 
Scipionis tenebantur, quin Caesari parerent atque imperata facerent 
(c. 81). This certainly includes Pharsalus, and made it unnecessary 
for Caesar to visit it, as well as quite improbable that the battle 
should subsequently be fought under its walls without any notice 
being taken by Caesar of the city and its attitude. Caesar’s 
description of his course after leaving Metropolis is vague, mainly 
because it took him to no city, and to no place easily designated 
by its special nearness to any city. Ille* idoneum lociim in agris 
nactus . . . ibi adventum exspectare Pompei eoque omnem belli 
rationem conferre constituit (c. 81,3). This place must have been 
“suitable” not only for controlling a large area of the ripening 
harvest, but also for awaiting Pompey’s advance southwards. It 
could not therefore, as all military critics say at once, have been at 
a point which would have left the great road south from Pharsalus 
open to Pompey, and Caesar had time to make deliberate choice. 
It was not near enough to either the Enipeus or Pharsalus to bring 
them into special mention. 

Pompey did not effect a junction with Scipio until some days 
after Caesar had established himself in this position (c. 82, 1). 
Caesar says nothing of the advance of these united forces from 
Larissa, nor does he locate clearly the camp they occupied just 
before the battle. He gives, however, some significant hints in 
his brief description of the battle, all of which point to the southern 
slope of the range of hills dividing Pelasgiotis and Thessaliotis, 


1] regard it as now beyond controversy that this pronoun refers to Caesar 
and not to Scipio. See Willmann, /. ¢, p. 3 f. 
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near the great north and south route running from Larissa to 
Pharsalus. The camp of Pompey must have been determined 
by that of Caesar, and over against it, since Caesar was now on 
the defensive, and Pompey at last on the aggressive, driven on by 
the impatience of the senatorial party and their overestimate of 
the victory at Dyrrhachium. But, after encamping over against 
Caesar, Pompey’s old caution returned, and he kept deferring his 
attack until Caesar determined even to challenge him (c. 84, 1). 
Itaque ex castris exercitum eduxit aciemque instruxit, primo suis 
locis pauloque a castris Pompei longius, continentibus vero diebus, 
ut progrederetur a castris suis collibusque Pompeianis aciem 
subiceret (c. 84,2). From this it may be inferred that considerable 
distance intervened between the camps, and that Caesar’s was on 
low ground compared with Pompey’s, especially as Caesar so 
particularizes this contrast by speaking of his own as in agris 
(c. 81, 3), and by saying (c. 85, 1): Pompeius, qui castra in colle 
habebat, as though this was an advantage on Pompey’s side. At 
last, just as Caesar is about to break camp and enter on a flying 
campaign, in despair of bringing matters to a crisis, Pompey’s 
forces come so far out into the plain from their high camp that a 
battle can be fought mon iniguo loca (c. 85, 3). Caesar still 
advances further to the attack (c. 88, 1), and Pompey’s line await 
his charge (c. 92, 2). 

When Pompey’s great body of cavalry had been routed by 
Caesar’s famous guarta acies, they all turned, and not only 
abandoned the field, but without stopping, fled at the top of their 
speed to the highest hills (omnesque conversi non solum loco 
excederent, sed protinus incitati fuga montes altissimos peterent ; 
c. 93,6). There were, then, in the rear of Pompey’s left wing 
high hills. That these were not at right angles to his line of battle 
is clear from the fact that the same charge which routed his cavalry 
brought Caesar’s guarta acies upon the left of his infantry line 
(eodem impetu cohortes sinistrum cornu pugnantibus etiam tum 
ac resistentibus in acie Pompeianis circumierunt eosque a tergo 
sunt adorti; c. 93, 8). Moreover, that these hills were part of the 
range toward the base of which Pompey’s camp was pitched, is 
probable from Caesar’s description of his storming the camp (c. 95). 
After a feeble resistance the garrison withdrew from the defences, 
protinusque omnes ducibus usi centurionibus tribunisque militum 
in altissimos montes, qui ad castra pertinebant, confugerunt. é' 
Pompey’s force was so large that either wing of the battle line | 
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would project beyond the camp, and the horsemen, on the left 
wing, took the bee-line of panic-flight past even the camp. 
Pompey, finding the enemy in his camp, rode out of the decuman 
gate, and without stopping made at full speed for Larissa (decumana 
porta se ex castris eiecit protinusque equo citato Larisam contendit ; 
c. 96, 3). The most natural inference from this passage is certainly 
that the decuman or rear gate looked toward Larissa. With 
Caesar’s cavalry scouring the country Pompey could not take a 
roundabout course. Pompey had advanced southward from 
Larissa until he confronted Caesar, and had then entrenched 
himself on the hills sloping down into the Pharsalian plains. 
Nothing but the most forced explanation can make the passage 


consist with Leake’s position for Pompey’s camp and line of battle, ’ 


facing north on the plain just east of Pharsalus. This difficulty 
Merivale and Mommsen recognize fully. 

The difficulty is duplicated by Caesar’s statement that Pompey’s 
soldiers, after fleeing to a position in the hills back of the camp, 
abandoned it on seeing Caesar preparing to blockade it, since it 
had no water, and started along the mountain ridges toward 
Larissa (relicto monte universi iugis eius Larisam versus se recipere 
coeperunt; c. 97, 2). It would have been a hopeless undertaking 
to reach Larissa from Leake’s position for Pompey’s camp, while 
Caesar held the main road. As it was, Caesar took a better route 
(probably the main road between Pharsalus and Larissa), and 
headed off the retreating crowd after a march of six miles 
(commodioreque itinere Pompeianis occurrere coepit, et progressus 
milia passuum sex aciem instruxit; c. 97,3). This was at a hill 
whose base was washed by a certain river (Hunc montem flumen 
subluebat ; c. 97, 4). The only hill which Leake could find 
answering to this description was near Scotussa, and washed by the 
Onochonus (now called the Onchestus), But Leake admits frankly 
that it was more than six miles from the banks of the Enipeus. 
“ If we suppose Caesar to have computed his distance of six miles 
from the banks of the Enipeus north-eastward of Fersala, and to 
have encamped at some little distance short of the Onochonus, the 
march would not have been much greater than six miles, though 
it seems rather underrated at this distance.” Adopting, then, 
Leake’s identification of this hill (and nothing seems improbable 
in it), and Caesar’s march of six miles was reckoned rather from 
the northern edge of the broad valley of the Enipeus, where our 
enquiry thus far tends to place the camp of Pompey, than from 
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the river itself, to say nothing of the southern side of the valley 
where Leake and those who follow him locate the battle-field. As 
Pompey’s camp, or rather an eminence in the rear of it, was the 
starting point of the march, there is no good reason for including 
the plain between this and the Enipeus in Caesar’s estimate of the 
length of the march. The new maps show no mountain nearer 
the valley of the Enipeus than the one which Leake fixes upon, 
though they suggest the identification of some one of the hills 
more in the direction of Larissa, washed by tributaries of the 
upper Onchestus, with the hill so vaguely described by Caesar. 
From this hill, on the following day, after receiving the surrender 
of the beleaguered enemy, and after bringing up relief legions 
from his old camp, Caesar proceeds to Larissa (c. 98, 3). This 
implies the very close proximity of this city to the scene of the 
surrender. 

The argument from Caesar’s Commentaries, drawn from 
incidental and indirect allusions to the geography of the field of 
battle, is cumulative in establishing the probability that the camps 
both of Pompey and Caesar were on the side of the Enipeus 
toward Larissa, and that the camp of Pompey was on the southern 
slope of the hills bounding the northern edge of the Pharsalian 
plain. Such positions are also demanded by the most general 
military considerations. In this neighborhood, too, Palaepharsalus, 
the stricter designation of the locality of the battle first found in 
Aulus Hirtius and surviving even to Orosius, is best located. 

This name occurs in Strabo, as we have seen, without designating 
the site of the battle between Caesar and Pompey. Livy also uses 
it in careful distinction from Pharsalus. During the desultory 
third Macedonian war the Roman consul for a long time held a 
position in Thessaly ‘from which he hoped to advance against 
Perseus, strongly entrenched on the confines of Macedonia. He 
was of course also liable to attack from Perseus. The same > 
general military considerations as in the case of Caesar’s campaign 
in Thessaly would lead him to occupy such a position as would 
command the fertile Pharsalian plains, and control the great north 
and south route through Thessaly. Livy says (44, 1): castra eo 
tempore A. Hostilius in Thessalia circa Palaepharsalum habebat. 

Long gives (/. c. p. 220) from private correspondence General 
Sir Wm. Napier’s objections to the site of the battle as designated 
by Leake. “It seems impossible that a great general like Caesar 
Should allow Pompeius to pass the Enipeus before him and cut 
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him off from Pharsalus and Scotussa, and also from one of the 
roads to Thermopylae, which endangered Caesar’s troops in 
Greece. It is also impossible that so great a general as Pompeius 
would pass the Enipeus in the face of Caesar’s army, leaving his 
own place of arms, Larissa, open to his enemy ; moreover, Caesar 
does not mention Pompey’s passage of the river. He does not. 
indeed mention his own, but there was no need of that; it was 
part of his march when no enemy was near him.” These objections 
are sustained by the whole course of our enquiry thus far. 
Against Mommsen’s peculiar modification of Leake’s view, that 
Pompey’s camp was on the north side of the Enipeus, but that he 
crossed the Enipeus to attack Caesar, that his cavalry recrossed 
it in their fatal flight to the hills, and that his whole army recrossed 
it to regain their camp after their defeat, I note the following 
additional points which have not been already brought out 
explicitly in the course of the enquiry. First, no mention of such 
crossing and recrossing is even implied in any ancient authority 
for the battle, although it must have formed a very important 
feature of the struggle. Second, the assumption that the battle 
did not terminate in a complete rout is also contrary to all the 
evidence we have, and if this be distrusted as too partisan, to the 
undisputed and indisputable fact that Pompey’s camp was taken 
by storm. Caesar says of the troops which formed Pompey’s 
main line of battle, after the attack of the ‘fertia acies, universi 
terga verterunt (c. 94, 2), initium fugae factum (c. 94, 4), Pompeianis 
ex fuga intra vallum compulsis . . . perterritis (c. 95, 1), qui ex 
acie refugerant milites (c. 95, 4). Third, the motive assigned for 
the silence of “Caesar and his copyists” about Pompey’s thus 
crossing the river, that it would place in too clear a light his 
eagerness for battle, is not only insufficient if it could be shown to 
exist, but is absolutely precluded. Caesar dwells upon the eager- 
ness of the Pompeians to fight him (cc. 82, 83, 86, 87) in 
consequence of his defeat at Dyrrhachium. He makes the military 
caution of Pompey himself the only restraining element. It was 
this which led Pompey to await attack from Caesar, instead of 
advancing to give it (cf. c. 85; 88, 1). Moreover, there were some 
in the senatorial party who dreaded the battle and feared the 
result, so that Pompey must have had some support in his cautious 
procedure, if reliance can be placed on the testimony of the 
vacillating Cicero (de Divin. II 114): Ille [remex] vero et ea 
quidem [praedixit] quae omnes eo tempore ne acciderent timebamus 
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. . . Videbaturque nobis exercitus Caesaris et audaciae plus habere, 
quippe qui patriae bellum intulisset, et roboris propter vetustatem. 
Casum autem proelii nemo nostrum erat quin timeret. 

No historian now holds Arnold of Rugby’s contempt for Caesar’s 
Commentaries on the Civil Waras an authority, least of all Mommsen. 
Even granting that Caesar colors his accounts of political measures 
in his own favor, his descriptions of purely military operations 
will stand every test of historical fidelity. No writer has described 
the defeat at Dyrrhachium in darker colors than he. No one 
certainly was better able to describe the battle of Palaepharsalus. 
What unintentional indications of the site of the battle we get from 
his brief description of the purely military features of the struggle 
are of the highest value. They all bear, I venture to think, 
against the views of Mommsen. 

Regarding it as proven, then, that the battle of Palaepharsalus 
was fought on the north of the Enipeus where the camps of both 
armies had been pitched, and that Pompey’s camp at least was on 
the hills sloping toward the river valley, I shall briefly notice 
another question, the more exact location of Caesar’scamp. Gdler 
places it at the crossing of the Enipeus by the road between 
Pharsalusand Larissa, which it secured, and opposite Palaepharsalus, 
a league distant upon the hills. He cites as a similar procedure 
of Caesar’s, B.G. II 5. Sir William Napier, quoted by Long (7/. ¢. 
p. 221), places Caesar with Scotussa in his rear, and his camp, 
of course, facing west. He places the camp of Pompey facing 
the east at the foot of some heights which border the Enipeus. 
We have seen that Caesar’s language implies by way of contrast 
that his own camp was in the plain, aside from his vague 
expression “locum in agris.” With this restriction, Napier’s 
location can be defended, but no very positive preference of his 
view or that of Géler can be justified with the evidence now at 
command. 

Speaking of Pompey’s line of battle, Caesar says (c. 88, 6): 
Dextrum cornu eius rivus quidam impeditis ripis muniebat. Can 
this “rivus quidam” be the principal river of Thessaliotis, the 
divine Enipeus, és xéAdoros morapav ém yaiav Merivale 
recognizes the difficulty in the way of this identification, and calls 
such a use of rivus instead of flumen “against Caesar’s and all 
correct usage.” I may add that to a stream so insignificant that it 
has not yet been conclusively identified at all, and can in no case 
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be one of the main rivers of Thessaly,‘ Caesar gives the name 
fiumen (c. 97, 4). It is also dangerous to argue from the insigni- 
ficant volume of rivers in Greece to-day, that they were equally 
insignificant twenty centuries ago. This Leake and those who 
follow him have done. The rzvus guidam must have been, as 
Géler and Long argue, one of the many mountain streams flowing 
down from the hills between Pelasgiotis and Thessaliotis into the 
Enipeus. Two such streams are represented on Kiepert’s last 
maps of ancient and modern Greece (not identically in both), one 
on each side of the main road from Pharsalus to Larissa. 

Against this view are the following ancient authorities, the relative 
value of whose testimony must now be considered: Frontinus 
and Orosius, in what they say of the battle (see p. 178), are 
generally supposed to have drawn from Livy’s lost one hundred 
and eleventh book.’ As they both locate the battle at Palaephar- 
salus, it is probable that Livy did so.* Frontinus, however, has 
another statement which would make it appear that Livy called 
the stream which covered Pompey’s right, the “rivus quidam 
impeditis ripis” of Caesar’s Commentaries, the Enipeus: dextro 
latere [conlocavit] sexcentos equites propter flumen Enipea, qui 
et alveo suo et alluvie regionem impedierat. Orosius follows this 
version in so far as he has Pompey station a small body of horse- 
men on his right (in dextro quingenti). This is in conflict with 
Caesar (c. 88, 6): quam obcausam cunctum equitatum, sagittarios 
funditoresque omnes sinistro cornu obiecerat. Orosius does not 
state the reason why Pompey put so few cavalry on his right, and 
so, of course, does not mention the stream which covered that 
wing. 

In still another point was Livy (as represented by Orosius) at 
variance with Caesar, viz. in the number of troops engaged on 
both sides. Pompey’s forces Caesar gives (c. 88, 5) as one 
hundred and ten cohorts, or forty-five thousand regular legionary 
soldiers, besides two thousand evocatiz. Pompey’s cavalry Caesar 
estimates at seven thousand, against his own one thousand (c. 84, 
4). But Livy (Orosius) puts Pompey’s line of battle at eighty- 
eight cohorts only, or forty thousand men, and his cavalry, on both 


1 On what evidence Drumann concludes that the stream at the base of the 
hill on which the remnants of Pompey’s army made their final stand was the 
Enipeus (4 ¢ p. 515), I cannot imagine. 

* Bludau, de fontibus Frontini, Diss. Regimont., Brunsbergae, 1883. 

3 The Epitome, however, has “ apud Pharsaliam.” 
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wings together, at only eleven hundred, praeterea reges multi, 
senatores, equitesque Romani plurimi absque levium armatorum 
magna copia. Again, Caesar states his own force engaged to have 
consisted of eighty cohorts, or twenty-two thousand men (c. 89, 2), 
while Livy (Orosius) runs them up to “non minus quam triginta 
milia peditum.” It is clear then that Livy (Orosius) followed some 
account of the battle which was more favorable to Pompey and 
less favorable to Caesar than Caesar himself.’ 

Plutarch (Pomp. 69, fiz., Caes. 42, fiz.) and Appian (B. C. II 70), 
who are generally believed to represent, at least ultimately, 
Asinius Pollio, agree perfectly with Caesar in his estimate of the 
forces engaged. Appian states that among many conflicting 
estimates he follows Roman authorities as the more trustworthy. 
The Roman authorities upon the battle were Caesar and his friend 
but faithful critic Pollio, and we have no account of the civil war 
emanating from the opposite side. A lost cause does not incite 
so many historians as a winning one. This Arnold of Rugby 
laments in his History of the Roman Commonwealth (Am. ed. 
p- 269), as soon as Caesar’s Commentaries on the Civil War 
become his main authority. ‘The English reader,” he says, 
“will, perhaps, have a more lively sense of its incompetence, if he 
considers what sort of a history could be drawn up of the events 
of more modern wars, if we had no other materials than the 
gazettes or bulletins of one party only.” But some anti-Caesarian 
account of Pompey’s last campaigns must have been accessible to 
Livy, and to this Pompeian version of the battle of Palaepharsalus 
we may fairly suppose that Livy went for items most favorable to 
Pompey, in whose cause he was such an enthusiast as to win the 
epithet of Pompeian from Augustus. And it may well have been 
this or a similar strictly partisan account of the battle, written in 
Greek and by a Greek,’ with which Appian contrasts his Roman 
authorities with great parade of critical suspense. 

In Livy, then, who followed an account of the battle which 
certainly was not from so competent a witness as Caesar or Pollio, 
there may have been expressions of local description which led 
Frontinus to call the stream covering Pompey’s right the Enipeus, 
and to say of Caesar’s approach and order of battle, sinistrum 


1 Cf. Hugo Grohs, Der Werth des Geschichtswerkes des Cassius Dio (Berlin, 
1884). p. 69, where other proofs are given that Livy used some Pompeian ver- 
sion of the battle. 

* This was very probably Theophanes Mytilenaeus. Cf. Grohs, /. ¢. p. 73. 
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latus, ne circuiri posset, admovit paludibus. This, were there no 
indications of any kind to the contrary, might be taken as estab- 
lishing the fact that the Enipeus was the stream which covered 
Pompey’s right, especially as Lucan has (Phars. VII 224 ff.) : 


At juxta fluvios, et stagna undantis Enipei 
Cappadocum montana cohors, et largus habenae 
Ponticus ibat eques. Sicci sed plurima campi 
Tetrarchae, regesque tenent, etc. 


Plutarch also (Brut. 4,6) speaks of Pompey’s camp on the day 
before the battle as mpés <Addeor xwpios, and of Brutus escaping from 
the camp after the. battle by a gate leading mpds rémov Addn Kal 
peordy iddrwy Kai xaddyov. But with Caesar’s deliberate expression 
against this identification of the Enipeus, and with the general 
arguments on military grounds against it, we must either deny the 
sufficiency of the authority for any contrary view, or must explain 
these passages otherwise. I should be content to balance the 
authority of Caesar, supported by the general military arguments, 
over against the unknown Pompeian source of Livy, supported by 
rather vague concordances in Plutarch and Lucan, and choose the 
former. But another explanation of the language of Frontinus is 
possible. It may not rest on any statements of Livy, but be his 
own expansion and elucidation of Caesar’s “ rivus quidam impeditis 
ripis.” As such it would certainly favor the view that the stream was 
the Enipeus, but, taking into account the fact that almost any name 
would do as well for the object which Frontinus had in mind, viz. 
a description of the strategical disposition of the forces on both sides, 
and the fact that the Enipeus was the main river of the scene, so 
that it would naturally suggest itself to one indifferent about and 
ignorant of the exact geographical details, the evidence is not 
strong enough to prevail against that on the other side. : 
There remain to be considered only the statements of Appian 
concerning Pompey (B. C. II 65, 75): xai dvreorparomédevoe ro 
Kaicaps mepi xai rpidxovtra oradiovs dmeixov, and mape- 
ragoe Tovs Aowrods és Td Papoddov te médAews ’Eviméws worapod, 
évOa xai 6 Kaioap dvridvexdoper. The first statement puts a distance 
between the two camps which can harmonize with either Goler’s 
or Napier’s view of the position of Caesar’s camp, owing to the 
width of even the right half of the valley of the Enipeus. The 
second statement is the sole ancient authority for locating the battle 
on the left bank of the Enipeus. It has led to impossible views. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mommsen assumes that Appian means Neopharsalus in distinction 
from Palaepharsalus. But in view of the other evidence it is not 
improbable that Appian purposely used Pharsalus loosely for 
Palaepharsalus, and it is quite possible that he blundered and 
failed to distinguish between the two. That this last supposition 
is not too harsh in the case of Appian can be shown from many 
worse mistakes. One example I have given in this Journal, Vol. 
V, p. 325 ff. As tothe minor question whether the stream covering 
Pompey’s right was the Enipeus, Appian’s words do not necessarily 
imply this. They apply equally well to a line of battle parallel to 
the river. 

In conclusion, I consider it certain that both camps were on the 
right of the Enipeus, somewhere near the main route between 
Pharsalus and Larissa, and that the battle was fought at the base 
of the hills on whose slope Pompey’s camp was pitched, near 
Palaepharsalus. I consider it probable that Palaepharsalus was 
on the hills north of the Enipeus and west of the main road 
north and south, that Pompey’s line of battle extended east and 
west, parallel with the Enipeus, and covered on the right by a 
small stream running from the hills into the main river. This also 
makes Gdler’s position for Caesar’s camp the more probable one. 
All these probabilities could be tested by explorations and exca- 
vations in the territory under consideration, similar to those carried 
on for Napoleon in France on the presumable sites of Caesar’s 
encampments and engineering works. Such investigations are 
suggested by Seldner in the paper referred to. Possibly some 
member of the’ American School at Athens may yet undertake 
them. 

B. PERRIN. 


7, 
i 


IV.—GREEK AND LATIN INSCRIPTIONS FROM 
PALESTINE. 


The following inscriptions were copied by the Rev. Dr. Selah 
Merrill in the years 1875-77, in the course of journeys undertaken 
under the auspices of the American Palestine Exploration Society. 
An account of these journeys may be found in his book “ East of 
the Jordan” (New York, 1881). 

The quotations in the following are from Mr. Merrill’s field-notes, 
except where some other source is indicated. 


PHILADELPHIA (Amman). From the large temple on the 
acropolis. ‘Large blocks of the entablature are lying about, 
some of them nearly buried in the ground, and on some there are 
' fragments of inscriptions. The letters are very large and were 
finely cut. The rock was soft, and the letters have suffered very 
much by bruising. I give a few imperfect fragments. By digging 
and turning over the blocks of stone, it is quite probable that 
much of the inscription could be recovered.” In “ East of the 
Jordan,” p. 265, Mr. Merrill refers to this inscription as “ beauti- 
fully carved in two lines.” 


a. 
Ne? 
h@NKY! SYAYPYNOY@ME! 
UTEIER 


DIY WEOWNEXASICAIO 


a. b. 
Jay piov 


tel Mdpxolu [’Avr]wvei[ vou 


Of fragment c I make nothing. The other two seem to be part 
of an inscription in honor of M. Aurelius and L. Verus. 
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The temple is a tetrastyle, with eight columns on the sides. Its 
dimensions Mr. Merrill gives as follows: length (outside of peri- 
style) 160 feet ; width 50 feet; height of columns 45 feet ; diameter 
of columns 6 feet; diameter of pedestals 6 feet 10 inches; width 
of entablature 3 feet 6 inches. 


2. 
PHILADELPHIA. On two sections of a fallen column of the 
same temple. ‘“ When the column was standing, the inscriptions 
were of course concealed.” 


a. b. 
Private marks for the direction of the builders. ¢os is perhaps 
to be taken as a man’s name. 


Safut. “From a stone in the angle of a beautiful cornice. 
The ruins may be those of a church or synagogue. The structure 
was large and elegant, with at least 100 feet front.” 


TTATTA nara[i 
TEKNA 


Compare number 54. The inscription can hardly have anything 
to do with the building described. 


4. 
As n. 4 may stand the inscription of Gerasa published with 
facsimile in this Journal, Vol. III, p. 206, to which I recur for the 
purpose of making a correction. Professor F. P. Brewer kindly 
pointed out to me by letter, that at the end of the roth line 
é[r]ép[a]s should be read instead of [Tr]Jep[4]o[ns]; this is undoubtedly 
right. It may be worth while to repeat the text of this interesting 
epitaph, thus corrected: 
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"Iovdcaviy s] | xevOer rdbos, | x[r 

Zrxa|ra ns} | ya[per]ns* | 
péra Sedpo podode’ | marpidos ’Avrio| xeins 

yai[n]s é[r]ép[a]s | pépos Avrioyeins, 
rlodr[o], | ré Wux[is xe| vor xaréyer. 

mpnlirdrn | pipvors, & tons | Aadéous por, 
o]6 yapé|rn* Tavds rotv[opja | yap xaréxo. 


5. 

GERASA (/erash). “Over the great gate in the wall on the 
west side of the city’ was originally a long inscription. The arch 
and gateway are now in ruins. The letters are of unusual size, 
and were engraved with great skill. If the great blocks of stone 
could be turned over, possibly more of the inscription could be 


recovered.” 
TOYSHAPYT PTHET@NZ 
.PAIAN HSTHEPANTIYAF.. 
.. JAN .JLWNANOHKANKA.,.... 


.. EIINOYKOM..OYTIPT..... 


éJrous[S]Ap’ ilre]p rijs rév airoxparopwv aarnpias oi Seives 
pat ar[éorn[o nv 


The block which contains this has been broken: the transposi- 
tions, therefore (the E of imép has strayed into the line below, and 
in the last line we have EILW for LUNEI), may be due to misplace- 
ment of the fragments. — 

This inscription, together with n. 17,? establishes with a reason- 
able degree of probability, the epoch of the city of Gerasa. We 
have as data: 

Year 559; May of a fifth indiction : 
Year 138 (apparently) ; with mention of Commodus. 


1 There are two gates on the west side of Gerasa. In answer to an inquiry, 
Mr. Merrill decides that this was the more northerly of the two, the one “on 


the main road to Sif.” 
2The indictionenumber in n. 16 is diplomatically uncertain, and so of no 


independent value. 


a 

q 

> 
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To bring 138 within the adult life of Commodus, we must assume 
this 5th indiction to be that which began September 601 A. D. 
The date of n. 17 must therefore be May 602; the year 559 of 
Gerasa must begin somewhere between May 2d, 601, and May 
31st, 602; and the year 1 of Gerasa must begin somewhere 
between May 2d, 42 and May 3ist, 44. 

{t is natural to connect this with the death of Herodes Agrippa, 
early in 44. That event, for most of Palestine, marked the end 
of the tetrarchal dominion and the re-establishment of direct 
provincial government. The Greek cities of the “ decapolis” in 
the earlier days of the province (and presumably after 44 A. D. as 
well) enjoyed a considerable degree of autonomy. Of their 
status in the time of Herod the Great and his successors, we have 
little direct knowledge. But whatever it was, it is altogether 
credible that the year 44 made a great change in their condition. 

Clinton’ guesses that Agrippa’s death may have occurred in 
the summer of 44. But it may just as well have been in the 
spring. All we know is that three full years had elapsed since he 
had been given the sovereignty of Judaea by Claudius, and this, 
it may be inferred, took place very soon after Claudius’ accession 
in January 41. 

We have therefore good reason for fixing, provisionally at least, 
the era of Gerasa in the spring of 44 A. D. To return to the 
inscription in hand: if we read in the first line n\p’ = 138, we are 
led to the year 181-2 A. D., the second year of Commodus’s 
reign. But the plural ray in the opening formula seems to point 
imperatively to one of the last years of M. Aurelius, during which 
there were two Augusti. Commodus was made princeps iuuen- 
tutis in 175, imperator (along with his father) in 176, and Augustus 
in 177. Between 177 and 180 would be the time of our monu- 
ment. I venture therefore to suppose that the numeral H of Mr. 
Merrill’s copy is in reality h. We get thus the year 136 of 
Gerasa ; that is from spring 179 to spring 180. Commodus was 
consul in 179, and it may be as consul that he was mentioned in 
this inscription. 


6. 


Gerasa. “Tablet of limestone 22 X 32 inches, with a lion in 
repose carved upon it. The inscription was above the lion and 
close to the upper edge.” 


1 Fasti Romani, under year 44. 
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T@KOCMWKATEIAHNE 
KT@NIAILUNETTOIII. NE 
ETOYCKP 


[oi deives 
érous Gp’ (or Sp’ ?) 


Compare CIG. 4607 (Wadd. 2309): rév vady oiv marti 
eboeBav ef iBiov gxodduncer. The E at the end of the second line 
seems to have come by mistake from the line above. Kar’ eiAw= 

‘collectively.’ The year 190 of Gerasa (see on 5) is 233 A. D.} 
the year 106 is 149 A. D. 


7, 
GERASA. “Stone 354 X 254 inches.” 
HNEMECICKAITATTAPAKCIMENAKAIOBQ ... . 
EF 
AY 


K AIAMYNTOYMAAAATEINHG 


al ra 6 Bolpds 

éyévero di[a]Onxn[s] An[p]n[r]piov 
empeAnrdv Adcdrov (?), 
*Apivrov MadXareivns (?) 


GERASA, 8. 
ENTEY@EN évrevbev 


HPZATOTO 

EPrFONTHC épyov ris 
KATACTP® 
CEOCTHCCKA THS 
*HCETTI dns, émi [ris 
APXHCCAYPH apxis Adpn- 
AIOYCAPATIO Zaparro- 
AW@POYEHITT Scopov, ear” 
THNTETPA rerpa- 

OAIAN odiay. 
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I do not venture to disturb xaraorpéceos, in view of wédeos, n. 26, 
and iepéos, n. 66. 


9. 


GerasaA. “On three adjacent columns, still standing, which 
formed part of the great circle of columns inclosing the forum or 
large market-place.” 


AHMHTPIANOC Anyntpiavos 
ETTAHP@CEN 

6. 
CABEINOCCTPATHTIOY ZaBeivos Erparnyiov 
ETTAHP@CEN 

EPMOAAOCAHMH “Eppodaos Anun- 
? 
TPIOYETTAHP@CEN tpiou émAnpocev. 


= ‘ paid for.’ 


10. 
GERASA, 
XAIP xaip- 
OICKF . os K[ 
AAICT 
E €. 
“LI 
GERASA. iI. 
NETAIIOEP p.. 
YTOY UTOU 


ACNONHCACS 
Fragment (including the end) of a metrical epitaph. 
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12. 


GeERASA. A fragment. 
PRINC. PEREORI. 
princ[i]pe [p]r[iJor[e 


13. 
AFOPE®... 


GerasA. A fragment. 


Gerasa. A fragment. 


15. 
GERASA. “On two sides of the base of a column.” 


| IHTOPs | CTAI 
TOe PIM 


I leave to others the interpretation of these signs, which appear 
to be partly numerals. 


16. 


GERASA.' This inscription was copied by Dieterici about 1850, 
and has been twice published on the basis of his copy: first by 
Boeckh, in the Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy, 1853, p. 23; 
and afterwards by Kirchhoff in the Corpus Inscr. Graec. Vol. IV, 
n. 8654. Since then three other copies, made by English 
travellers, have been made public in the Quarterly Statement of 
the English Palestine Exploration Fund: one by R. B. Girdle- 


1 Conder gives the location of this inscription as “in a building south of the 
- Great Temple.” 
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stone (made in 1860), Statement 1883, p. 198; another by A. E. 
Northey, in minuscules (made 1871), Statement 1872, p. 70; 
another by C. R. Conder (made 1882), Statement 1882, p. 219. 
Mr. Merrill’s copy was made in 1876. 

With the aid of these five copies a nearer restoration of the 
inscription is now possible. Mr. Merrill says “the letters were 
finely cut, and are generally distinct.” Northey, on the other 
hand, “ It is almost impossible to decipher the latter portion.” 

Mr. Merrill’s copy, which is the best of the five, reads as follows : 


+ HAPTYPOCAGANAT... 


APENTAIHYYXHAEICOY PANONEYPYNAITEAIKF, 
. NTEAEGEIKATHPAONEPMA.. ACTEIKAINAETHCIKAIECCOMENC.. 
PTYPIONMAI@THC .. FINAKANHAGENTAYTIE 


The chief variants of the other four copies are these: 


Line 1: OMOC Girdlestone), C(onder), OMOC D(ietericz), 
. Aopos Morthey).—POY in Ccodépov omitted by D.— Cross after 
Gcoddpov omitted by DGCN— MAPTIPOC D.—C omits all 
after GEOAWPOY, D all after AGA, JV all after abav; G gives 
AOANAT(OY). 

Line 2: KEANOIO D, QKEANOIO G, IKEANOIO+ C, wxeavo 
N—E@MATAP D.—ENTIAIH DG, ENTAH CG, era...» M— 
EIC D.—ATTEXIK..D, ATTEAI.. G, ACEEAIKE C, ayyedon(?) NV. 

Line 3: ITEAE@EI C, TEAEGE! DG, redreoee V.—xarnpaov V.— 
EPMA D, EP .. CG, ep .. M—Gap of several letters after 
éppa indicated by GCN: no gap D.—ACTEI G, OETEY D, 
CTE! C, M—x... (for KAl) V—NAETNEI D, NAETTHEI 
G, NAETHC C, voprns V.— ECCOMENOIO G, ESCOMENO CG, 
ewppevo.. NV, ECEOMEN D. 

Line 4: MAPTYPION G, papropiov V, PTYPION D, PTYPI... 
C—MAIW@ D, N (GC like Merrill)—THC... TINAK G, 
EINAK C, rns... . wax NV, THEINAK D.— 
N (DGC precisely like Merrill, save that C has a gap between 
HA and 


+ xuptaxds | ddpos deOropspov + 
pdprupos dOavar[ov, of Kai | dkeavoio + 
vaya yap év yain, Wuxi & «is odpavdy edpiv [ + 
dyyehex[ dvo8o]v x(at) &ynpaov Epya [ + 
doret kat vaérnot Kai oe réruxrat. + 
7d] papripiov Maio [ris x(al) TA 


UTE. 
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Kirchhoff is doubtless right in understanding papripoy, not as. 
the tomb of the saint, but as a church built in his honor. Soa 
papripioy rod dyiov Gcoddpov, CIG. 8616, at Shakka (Saccaea) in the 
Trachonitis. 

For the beginning, see CIG. 8652, xupsaxds dyiov "HAtovov rod 
pdprvpos. The supplement in the second verse («Aé¢os of 
én’) is from Kirchhoff, who, however, has dédvarov. 

The verb redé6e is here transitive. In late Greek, reké6 was used 
as equivalent to redéw. Orac. Sibyll. iii, 263: rotor pdvos xapmdv 
Ceidwpos dpovpa | ef évds els Exardv, ds re pérpa 
Christian epigram in Anthol. Palat. i. 31, 3: mpevpevéa mpamidecow 
imép pepérav where Jacobs says wrongly “scribe 
redéovea.” See L. Dindorf at the end of the article redééw in the 
Paris Thesaurus.’ 

The last line is puzzling. The letters of the latter half of it, 
from K on, seem certain, from the consensus of all the copies ; 
and Kirchhoff’s drastic remodelment cannot stand. Probably, 
however, Kirchhoff was right in taking ume at the end as a date. 
The year 485 of Gerasa began, if our calculation is right, in the 
spring of 528 A.D. May of 528 was in a 6th indiction, and the 
sign before INA, which Girdlestone read as a T, Conder as an E, 
and Merrill as a [, may very likely have been 5 or $. The 
expression dvj\éev is singular, though dynyép6n is frequent enough. 
Supposing this right, we have left the letters TA, which I am unable 
to explain. Possibly r(jijs) ’A(vrioyeias) ? 


17. 


GeERASA. “The form of the letters and the character of the 
stone seem to indicate that both belonged to the same inscription.”’ 
Besides Mr. Merrill’s copy, we have one of both a and 4, made by 
Conder (in 1882), published in the Quarterly Statement of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund for 1882, pp. 218 and 219; 
and a very imperfect one of 6 only, made by Girdlestone (in 1860) 


Manuscripts give this transitive teAé#w sometimes where it ought not to 
stand. Thus in Oppian Cyn. iv. 149, and Manetho Apotelesm. vi. 351, TeAéGovor 
has been rightly corrected into reAéovor. Both Manetho and Oppian use 
constantly in the old and correct sens¢. Even Orph. Lith. 586: 
Aimar’ éxi | GAAHAOWWL peyaipovrec TEAEDOVCLY it 
would hardly be safe to leave (Hermann writes teAéovorv), when we read in 
verse 100 Ovoia: ieporperées dyaboi Pélover Bporoi. 
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and published in the same periodical, 1883, p. 108. The parts a 
and 4 have been separated. According to Conder, @ is “in a 
building south of the Great Temple” (the same in which n. 16 
is found), and 4 “in the Southern Theatre.” 

Mr. Merrill’s copy is as follows : 

a. 
ITHENXOONIKTTONT® 
JYCAXOPEIHCEPKOC 
/. CITOAITAIC + XAPITIT 

H? 


@YPAENMAI@THLCE... \ITOYONO~ETC 


The other two copies are much less carefully done, and none of 
their variations have any significance except these.— At the be- 
ginning of line 1 of 6, Conder has IITH, Girdlestone TTTH.—The 
beginning of line 3 of a reads in Conder ICITTOAITAIC, after which 
he marks the cross distinctly.—The fourth line (which Girdlestone 
omits entirely) reads in Conder’s copy thus : 


a. 
OYPAENMAI@THCE... 


The inscription is complete on the right, but much is lacking on 
the left. It ran in four hexameters, followed by prose, somewhat 
as follows : 

+ ? Oeoeideos, of erry 

xOovi x(ai) mévro, Kar’ albépa 

|s pera métpov dei peréxovea xopeins, 

épxos [éotoa Kal dpe eocopévo modiras. + 

xdpire tlo]d kai év Maho 

[ivd.] rod ér[ ous]. 


For the date of the inscription, probably 602 A. D., see on n. 
5. That the indiction-number here is 5 (e’), and not 15 (e’) is 
pretty clear from n. 16, in which the indiction-number, though 
not distinct, may be 5, but cannot be A. 


18. 

GerRasA. Published, but much less correctly, in the Corp. Insc. 
Graec., No. 4662 6 (compare also the addenda, Vol. iii, p. 1183), 
from Buckingham. 
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[kara xéAcvow] 


[rod deiva roi | 


ETTIPAHAI emipa[veord- 
TOYHEFAAOTIPE rou [uJe[ y]adompe- 
TTEETATOYKAITIF ade and af e- 
PIBAETTTOY KOM IT piBrérrov os 
KAIAPXONTOCLI kai dpxovros [é]y[é- 
NETOTOEPI ONTOY vero TO Epyov Tov 
EHBOZOY Jou. 


The letters Al at the end of line 1, “look,” Mr. Merrill says, 
“as if scratched on by a later hand.” The éu8odos is a porch 
attached to a church or other building; see CIG. 8641 (= Wad- 
dington, n. 1878), and Byzantine writers. 


GERASA. 


A fragment which I cannot explain. 


20. 


GERASA. Mr. Merrill gives a new copy of the long metrical 
inscription, Corp. Inscr. Gr. 8655. Although it suggests no new 
readings, it is in some places more correct than those hitherto 
published, and I print it here: 


Line 1. 

+ 
TTANTAPAKOCHIHCAEAYTAI NE@OLANTIAEAHH 
HCTHCTTPOTEQHCTTAHTH I. 
BEBHKCNKAITIOTF. . . 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| AOY 
| TOYE 
| 52 HTOY 
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Line 2. 
OTTOCAMOr EONTAAAMEIHENOAAEPITTTOM EN@HOAM HA 


lEFEIPC IPETOAYT 
N?C? 

OCKAITTHOIHETT .... 


Line 3. 
or 
WNTEFOAEITAI+ AE TTT 


—? XA? 
TTPOLAT OYE IMET@TTW@E TACAYPOYTIHHENT 


Line 4. 
+ AINEIAL 


? 
TOAEKAAA OC EHOITTOPENA3IEPAC TONTTANL 
+ 


This copy is at least as good as the two older ones on which 
Boeckh’s restoration (reproduced by Kirchhoff) is based. Much 
worse is that published in 1870 by two Italians, Garovaglio and 
Vigoni, and discussed by Moritz Schmidt in the Jahrbiicher fiir 
Philologie, 1870, p. 814. The inscription was also printed, in 
minuscules and very inaccurately, in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Explor. Fund, 1869, p. 389, on the basis of two 
unpublished copies made by Girdlestone and Warren in 1857 and 
1867 respectively. 


2I. 


PELLA ( Tubakat Fulh’l). “Very large letters over the door of 
a tomb that had been recently opened.” In “ East of the Jordan,” 
p. 185, Mr. Merrill says: “The door of this tomb was 37 inches 
wide, 5 feet high, and 7} inches thick. It had three loculi. The 
inscription, short as it is, occupied 33 inches on the lintel.” 


Pwodpdpov. 


The name CIG, 9169 and elsewhere. 
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22. 


GADARA. “Ona raised tablet on a broken section of a large 
basalt column. In the blanks of lines 4 and 5 there are no traces 
of letters. The letters were neatly cut.” 


TITENAA Tire Mdd- 
XOYXAIPE xou xaipe. 
ETEAEYTAC 
AQ OCE dJo[p]os 
TON IB tov 
oLv. 


GADARA. “Over the entrance to a tomb.” Framed in and 
complete. Less correctly in Corp. Inscr. Graec. 4660. 


FAIOYANNIOYT AANYI® 


Taiov ’Avviov Ta(iov) ’Av(viov) vi[*. 


24. 
GADARA. “Over the door of a beautiful tomb.” Framed in 
and complete. 


GEAWPOC 
KETTANPIAOC xe 
YIOYCATTOAAEIC viods ’AmoAXeis. 


The syntax of the last line is a barbarism. 


Beit er Ras. “The stone is hard basalt. The centre (the 
circles, etc.) is raised, and the letters and ornamentation are finely 
carved. The bottom of the face of the tablet has been chiselled 
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off, cutting away the lower part of the circles.” “It appeared to 
be a lintel, and is supported now at each end by stones.” 


€ TOYCKATAKTICINTHCTIOAC WC 


K | €AO 


Y Yy Yy WW 


érous kata Ths 
xe’ Aovxtos Ovadéptos OddAns éroinoer. 


The raised part in the middle was originally blank, and an inscrip- 
tion was cut in two lines, above and below this part, of which the first 
line still remains. A later possessor of the tomb, L. Valerius 
Valens, chiselled off the second line and inserted the new date 
(xe) and his own name with what follows, as well as he could, in 
the middle. 


26. 


/rbid (ARBELA?) near Beit er Ras. ‘“ Stone now used as the 
lintel of a small house or goat-pen, placed so that the inscription 
faced the ground or threshold.” See “East of the Jordan,” p. 293. 


ETOYCIEKATAKI| 
CINTHCTTOAEO aw tis 
AOYKIOCAOMA 
TIOCMAH@P trios Mai 
THNCTHAHNAYIO — 
CYNTW@ENAYTHMN 
nMI@ETTOIHCEN emoinaer. 
27. 


/rbid. “On the lintel, still in position, of a small temple or a 
large tomb. The building belongs to the best class of Hauran 
ruins.” See also “ East of the Jordan,” p. 293. 


—K A K {ova A 
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META pera 
TTANTA 


Compare the end of an epitaph in Waddington, n. 1936: érav 
xduns, todro rédos. There isa curious epitaph of Berytus (Beirut), 
published in Perrot’s “Inscriptions d’Asie Mineure et de Syrie” 
(Paris, 1877), p. 66, and of which I find a squeeze among Mr. 
Merrill’s papers: @dpor "Aprepsddpa, od8i(s) aOdvatos. taita 
érn x. Here radra must mean “ to this thou hast come,” or some- 
thing similar. 


NAwa. 


I do not make out this name. 6m’ appears to be the age. 


29. 


ApRAA (Dra’a). This and the following ten gravestones 
“had, with others, just been dug up from a depth of ten feet below 
the surface of the ground.” ‘“ These eleven are but a few of a 
large number which exist at this place.” 


HNAC Tavén Naopdddov 
PAAA ér(&v) AB’. 
OYET 

A B 


Tavén = Taovain in Waddington, Nn. 2032. 


| 
| 
| | 
| q 
| : 
| 
| 28. 
| 
rOA 
| BIBA 
6 1T 
- 

| 

| 
| 

| 
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30. 


Mapevas 
}rrov 
ér(ay) X’. 


"Odpn Meyvaov 


TEPA 

ANOC Teppavos 
MAY Mavewos 
EIAO 
CET 


The similar name, Mavedos, occurs Waddington, n. 2055. 
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ADRAA. 
; ZABO 
YAA 
6HN ZaBovdabn 
ACP 
AAA ér(dv) xn’ 
OYET 
KH 
31. 
ADRAA. 
MAP® 
| 
TOY 
ETA 
32. | 
ADRAA. 
CEM 
Zeuabn Mapova 
MAP ér(av) . 
33- 
ADRAA. 
OPH 
AITNA 
OY: ET 
KA 
| 34. 
ADRAA. 
a 
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35. 
ADRAA. 
@BHATTO 


36. 


BAL Od[ae]A[ a] Ons 
6HC ér(Gv) xe’. 

NOYE 

TKE 


Ovaeddbns is nominative masculine, like S.d6ns, ZaBdadOns (Wad- 
dington, n. 2162, 2618), and others. The corresponding feminine, 
O’aeddbn, in n. 43, and Waddington, n. 2055. With ’Acydvov, com- 
pare ’Acxévn, 41. 


37- 
ADRAA. 


Mapx{t Javds [I ]dcor[o]s, 
ér(@v) Ko. 


ADRAA. 3 
MAPK 
ANOC 
ACON 
CET 
KA 
38. 
ADRAA. 
AOM 
ITTI Aopitriov 
ONT TépedAov 
EME ér(Gv) va’. 
AAQ 
NET 
NA 
ADRAA, 
AOY 
A fragment. 
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40. 


BostRA (Bozrah). “The stone was built into a wall or fence 
about a grave, the perfect end projecting two or more feet from 
the ground. It was necessary to dig up the stone before it could 4 
be copied. The missing portion could not be found.” The 
inscription is framed in, and complete except on the right. 


AMATYXHTTOCINMOTE! 


Cc? Ag? 
AMOTEAECKAZOYCAKAK 
AA? 


KMOICTE*@NEOYCOA 
WCNYNKYIIHCMEPATO 
HEOMHKPAHNKAMEL-AE| 
THNETIMHNIKYOYCANEN 

AIEIMINAOMOCOYTOCEWNI 


otmor’ o xpnorois éméverpay, 
a[AA Téxn, | dd ore kpaurvoicr cvbeioa 
Jore 8¢ Ppovéovea dixaiors 
k[a]dois re drLopdia Epya redeiet. 

5 ds viv Ku[ p]i[AA]ns épord|s Bios SAero Avypas, 

8€ Ki[p lov vids édeiu[aro ojpa ¢acwdr. 
aici [8 obros édv pera raider. 


The supplements at the end of the lines are meant, of course, 
to be tentative only. The whole 6th line is very uncertain. 


4I. 


Bostra. “ Built into the steps of the Sheikh’s house at Bozrah. 
One end and two sides were covered by other stones, and it was 
necessary to get permission to take up this part of the steps before 
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the inscription could be copied.” ‘The size of the stone was 
22 X 28 inches.” In spite of the fracture on the right edge the 
inscription seems to be complete. 


AVPHAIAACXO 
ANAVOHN 
HE N@AAE KETIAI 
CWOPWNKAIOIA 
ANAPOCXEPCINK 
HAEVEEICATEKN 
WNTEKAIANAP 


vn Kavav6nv- 

evOade xe[ir jac, 
capper xai [p]ir- 
avdpos, xepo k- 
ndevOcioa réxv- 


wv te kai avdp- 


OOZHCACAETH é[s], érn 
TIPWA ley mp[d] & eidav [b]ev- 


p Jal pi (?) 


The gentile Kavav6v7 is interesting as giving, in yet a new form, 
the name of the town which usually appears as Kdva6a, but also as 
Kévaba, KdveOa Or Kdvoba (see Waddington on n. 2329); to these 
must now be added Kdvav6a. 

The last two lines are muddled. The graver began the date, 
mpo & «idav, in the left hand corner, expecting to carry it across the 
stone, but finding the middle of the stone for some reason imprac- 
ticable (perhaps it was to be covered) he was crowded into the 
line above. On the right, the name of some month must have 
stood. It is perhaps simpler to read yaip[e] above and [#]ev. 
below. 


42. 

BostRA. From a grave in Bozrah. The stone was lying on 

its side, and had been built into a small modern tomb, z. e. a pile 

of stones laid in order over a grave and whitewashed. The ends 
of the lines on one side seemed to be perfect.” 


DECAAEKI Lv xi- 
TEOCEAX re 
@4YHWONH "Hosen (2) 
NZHCACETT joao? ern 


xX (X] 
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BostrRA. Tombstone. 


OYAE 
AA@H 

ABBOY “ABBov 
ET AZ 


BostrRA. ‘Tombstone. 


MAP 
6EINH Beivn 
EAE MC 


Bostra. Tombstone. 


OAM 
APH 


The name, Waddington, n. 2147. 


46. 
Tombstone. 


APCINO 
H 
ETWN érav 
TT H 


BOSTRA. 


Bostra. Tombstone. 


D M D(is) M(anibus). 
VLPIA: FLA Vipia Fla- 
VIX AN vifa], an(norum) 


L L. 
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48. 


Um el Jemal. “From the lintel of a door to a house, shop, or 
possibly a public building. There are at this place a good many 
Greek, I.atin, and Aramaic inscriptions, besides those which MM. 
Waddington and de Vogué have given, and it is a pity that they 
cannot be carefully collected.” 


KAIOVMOC Kaiovpos. * 


c? 
KAAVAIANOE KAavdiavds 
AAE @ APOC 
The name Kaiovpos is new, but Kaiayos occurs in Waddington, 


n. 2103, and elsewhere. In like manner we have Kaiovvos and 
Kaiavos (Wadd. n. 2089 and 2091). 


49. 
El Ayin near Salchad. Less complete in Waddington, n. 


1968 a, from copies of Graham and Wetzstein. 


YTTE PC@THPIAC cwtnpias 
-FOPAIANOYCEB Topdtavod 
OAIMOCAME POY Caipos ’Apépov, 
ONOAOOCACA ’Ordabos 
OHOAOOC.. ’O[» éabos 
ewes "ABp[dvov .. 


The last name, Waddington, n. 2053 d. 


50. 


Suweida, 
MKOKKHIOCICE. IP. M(dpxos) Koexhios . 
MANOCOKAIAOY 
IAOCCTPAEIT 
KYPTACTFICYAAIAA Kup(spoicis), ris rpis pahida- 
CCYNKYMATI@ s obv KupaTio 
EKTWNIAION de 
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What stood after Koxxjioe I do not know; perhaps the tribe 
(TEP ?). ’Aovides is the name which appears as ’Aoveidos 
(Wadd. n. 2081, etc.). 


5I. 


CANATHA (Kunawat). “On the base of a column which is 
now used as a stand near the door of a house. The lines are 
perfect on the left, and there did not appear to be many letters 
wanting on the right.” 


OEWTTATPO. 
@MASIF.... s] pos 
OKAIANO.... 6 xai ’Avo[iv- 
O-COKCIH... os [M ¢ 
OYTOBOA ... ov Bd[ Opov 
ETTOITCI... éroi[nlolev é- 
KT@NIAIO... x tov idi[ov. 


BéOpov is for BdOpov, by a substitution frequent in inscriptions 
of Syria. An ’Avodvos Moxeiyou was buried in the neighboring town 
of Saccaea (Shaka), at the age of 25; see Wadd. n. 2153 a. 


52. 
CaNATHA (Xunawat). “Inthe wall of a ruined house. Six 
lines. Inscription very plain.” 


T@NOI 

POYMOY + + pov pov... 
MENTO 

TTWSAE . + mos de .. 
KOTES + KOTES 

AIHT EI + 


A second copy of Mr. Merrill’s gives TTOSAE in the 4th line. 
Parts of lines, probably of a metrical inscription. 


53. 


CANATHA (Xunawat). ‘“ Waddington, No. 2345, has one 
nearly” [in fact exactly] “like this, except that his has several 
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more words than mine, and was found in the house of a sheikh. 
Mine was in an old wall which had to be pulled down to get at the 
inscription, as only one corner of it appeared. The letters were 
well made, and I copied all there were on the stone.” 


r-] 
| [av xapav civ] 

KYPIAAQHNAT xupia ’AOnva T- 
OZMAIHEKT@N otuain ex ray 

| |AI@NMNH 


I doubt, notwithstanding, whether this is not a part of the same 
stone which Wetzstein and Waddington copied. 


54- 


CANATHA (Kunawat ). 


MHCXAPIN. pins xdpur. 
| 


... AITEKNON 


Compare n. 3. 


55 and 56. 


ATHILA (’AZi/). “There were two beautiful temples at this 
place, and all the inscriptions found there, or fragments of inscrip- 
tions, are finely carved.” ' In the absence of any further record 
of the character and whereabouts of these two stones, I am 
uncertain whether they belong together or not; but venture 
to restore the inscriptions on the supposition that they do. In 
that case the gap of about two letters marked at the beginning of 
56 must be a mistake. 


(55) (56) 

| .. ACTOY 
| HMWN....... ...@N 

. FOPLKAICAPOL CKAICAPOE 
| .TYANTWNEINOY 
TYXOYEEEB 


'In “ East of the Jordan,” p. 48, Mr. Merrill speaks of copying, at ’Atil, 
five Greek inscriptions “ not found in Waddington’s work”; but there are only 
two such among the papers which I have. 


| 
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[imép vixns cwr-] actov, [ rod Kupiov 
n|pials rot xupiov ip lov [ Adroxpdropo- 
jpav [Avroxpa- s Kaioapos [A. Senr- 
Jop[o]s Kaicapos [tuiov Seounpov | 
Mdpxo Ju ’Avtaveivou CS 


eda(eBods) 


In honor of Caracalla, after his elevation to imperial rank, but 
before the death of his father. 


57: 


Suleim (SELAEMA). “ This word was carved in large letters 
and stood alone on the face of a block of basalt near the top of 
the well preserved temple at this place.” 


HP@OHC |ns. 


58. 


Reima (RIMEA). “From the wall of an old house in which 
much dung had accumulated. There were other fragments in the 
same place, but it was next to impossible to copy them.” 


YTTATIAT .. . YCTOYMIO 
KEOYIP .. OYNETTOTIA 


EKTTCOH 

imari[a] T. [Ho ]uorovpioly 
ye . (lov Neworsal vod . . 
éx[ ri ]oOn. 


The consuls of the year 301 A. D. The full name of the former, 
T. Flavius Postumius Titianus Varus, has long been known from 
inscriptions of Rome (CIL. Vol. vi, n. 1416-18). The gentile 
name of the latter, Virgilius or Virginius, now appears for the 
first time. For the spelling Moverovpuos, see CIG. 342. 


59. 


MAPTEINOC ANAPOCY 
I@TTA 


Reima. 


I cannot explain what follows Mapreivos. 
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60. 
Ix + @ 


61. 


ZoraAvA (Zora or Ezra). Corp. Inscr. Gr. 4573¢, from an 
imperfect copy of Buckingham’s. 
HAOCKAIZOBAIAOCY 
MOYOOYKAIMOCEITOCKOI 
_ AIACYIOIOCBAPAXOYKAIKO! 
OCI \ BAPOYKAIIABNHAOIABrA 


N 
ANENT@HIAION 


The only points at which Buckingham’s copy seems more correct 
than this, are in line 4, IABNHAOC, and at the beginning of line 


5, CAN. 
. + Kai ZoBdidos v{ 


+ + povOov cal Méceryos Kal 
. aila]s viot Kai Kai- 
ap jos TaBapov "IaByndos ’ABya- 


pou é[x] rav idiov. 


Mévetyos, ‘OcBdpaxos, TaBapos and ’Id8vndos are names not found 
elsewhere. The last three are confirmed by Buckingham’s 


readings. 


62. 


Zorava. A fragment. Buckingham’s utterly unintelligible 
copy is in the CIG., n. 4573 d. 


TTATPIKIE Tlarpixts 
AMAPIAIOY 
ETTAAK® 


Tlarpixis is for With ’Auppircou compare 
Wadd. n. 2210 a. The more usual form is ’AyBpidios. The verb 


| 
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m\axaoat Means to cover the brick-work of buildings with marble 
slabs; see CIG. 4283, 8641, 8662, Wadd. n. 1984 4. 


63. 
Zorava. A fragment. 


ETTAAKMCEN én[ Ad 


64. 


ZoraAva. Two fragments. That they originally belonged 
together, and were on the lintel of a door, is seen from the copies 
in CIG. 4565, and Waddington, n. 2491. Both Franz and Wad- 
dington, however, restored the inscription as an epitaph. 


a. 
ATAOHTYX KAICVI 
HEVTVX@C 


KaifoJu[nor 
mA[ dxocer. 


The name Kazoupos is in n. 48. 


65. 


Rukleh. “Badly worn.” Another copy, by C. Warren, is 
printed in the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Expl. Fund, 18609, 
p. 329. The stone, according to Warren, is “lying in the lower 
temple.” I put the two copies side by side. . 


Merrill. Warren, 
XIOPOTAIN@NO tOTTAPOTA@M@NOH 
AO@MHCANTO AOMICANTOO 
NONKCTOVCTIP NONKCTOYCTTRCK 
ACCYNTHOVP ACCYNTNCYPA 


ddunoay Of epe- | 
Ae Joy x[é] rovs mp[oBAjr- 
as ovv th 
TIpoBdjjres = ‘ buttresses,’ or ‘ pilasters’? I hardly know what, 
but feel pretty sure of the word. 
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66. 
Rukleh. “ Badly worn.” 
[. . ovyk-] 
O TTACCNX@N omas lov 
TPI@NCYNAYCI tpiav dvat 
IONXAIOEK [x]ovya[s], éx 
T@NTHCOPOY trav. tis OLe lou, 
AIAOYAAIE da Of e]vda ic- 
PEOC péos. 


Svyxorai =‘ tessellated work’; in the plural, Theophanes Con- 
tinuatus (Bonn, 1839), p. 145, 11. The drxes are vaulted ceilings ;’ 
xéyxa are ‘niches.’ For iepéos see on n. 8. ; 


FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 


1 This meaning of éA4:¢, without citation, has been in our Greek diction- 
aries since Schneider’s, who says “die spateren gebrauchen es fiir Gewdlbe,” 
but gives no authority. I cannot find, at present, any example of this use, 
nor the source of Schneider’s statement. 
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Keltische Studien, von Zweites Heft: Ueber altirische 
Betonung und Verskunst. Berlin, Weidmann, 1884. Pp. viii, 208. 


The subject of Zimmer’s latest essay is so abstruse and so complicated that 
one can scarcely hope to do it justice ina review. It is bestowing upon the 
author but scant praise to say that he is the first to deduce the general prin- 
ciples underlying Old-Irish accentuation, and to apply them with rigorous 
exactness to all the puzzling phenomena of a language that has hitherto 
seemed little else than a tissue of puzzles. 

That part of the essay, pp. 8-27, which treats of the accentuation of the 
nomen and its compounds is the easiest to understand, and offers also less 
novelty. The general rule is that the accent falls on the first syllable. This 
accented syllable preserves intact the quality and the quantity of its vowel 
sound. So strong is the forward tendency that it has overcome foreign accent, 
e. g. in the loan-words pécad (from peccitum), dfstal (apostolus), ddrad 
(adoratio). In reading such instances I am reminded of the medieval German 
forms Bérn (== Verdna), Rdben (= Ravenna). All syllables following the 
accent are fieftinig ; the one immediately following is the weakest. This 
weakest syllable, if ultimate, reduces its vowel to an “ irrational,” the color of 
which is determined by the timbre of the following consonant. If penultimate, 
the vowel is slurred altogether. The only limit to slurring is the impossibility 
of pronouncing certain consonant combinations. Thus, from *carant we get 
in Irish: nom, s. cava, gen. cdrat, dat. cdrit. The a and the z indicate the 
timbre of the following 4 In dat. pl. we get cdrtis, where it will be observed 
that the syllable between 7 and ¢ has been suppressed. Whereas in the gen. 
of cétlud, somnus” [from *cén-talat(us)] we find cdtulta, the irrational easing 
an unpronounceable cé¢/fa. In compounds (whether prefix + noun, adj.-+- 
noun, or noun -+ noun), the accent is likewise on the first syllable. There are 
some exceptions apparently, but more in appearance than inreality. In Irish, 
as in other languages, syntactic feeling must help us to perceive where two 
words are used as a true compound and where they are used as distinct words, 
Thus, every modern Irishman knows in a moment the difference between 
séanbhean (pron. shannvon), Admutter = grandmother, and séan bhéan bhdcht 
(pron. distinctly as three words, shdun vdun vdcht), poor old mother = Ire- 
land, the well-known watchword. Accent, we have seen, preserves vowel 
quality and quantity. But it has just the opposite effect upon consonants, 
especially those in An/aut, Thus, the compound verb ad + cobraim is accented 
(in orthotonesis) adcébraim, whereas the same compound, used as a verbal 
noun (infinitive), takes the accent on dd and becomes, through *ddcodor, 
dccobor ; do+- fo +- ro-+- mag becomes térmach, i, the aspirated f= disap- 
pears altogether and the explosiveness of the accent has “ unvoiced” the ¢@ to 
é=0+0)! 

1 This unvoicing of consonants is not restricted to compounds proper. Zimmer has elsewhere 
noted the fact that in Connaught to-day do dthair, “‘tuus pater,” is pronounced tdthair. 


: 
‘ 
' 
H 
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Mention of the infinitive naturally leads to the verdbum finitum. ‘To this 
falls of right the lion’s share of the essay, pp. 28-134. Most of the data were 
already gathered by Zeuss, Ebel, Windisch, Stokes, Ascoli, etc. But not a 
few are the fruit of Zimmer’s own reading, others again are corrections of the 
misreadings of his predecessors. And wholly his own is the flood of new 
light thrown upon what until now has been literally a chaos, namely, the 
rationale of Irish verbal accent. Why, ¢. g. does the Wiirzburg Codex give us 
nt epéer son, “non dicam hoc,” and in another place atta im. asbéer, “ dicam 
autem certe”? Both 2éer and asdéer are future flexion of as-+ derim, and both 
=dicam. Could anything appear more arbitrary? Why in the same tense- 
and person-form should the accent shift from verb to prefix, as if one were in 
Latin free to say “ addicam” or *“éccam,” I shall lead? Zimmer has, at all 
events, shown that Irish is not arbitrary. He has shown that the accent of the 
Irish (compound) verb varies according to its position in the sentence. We are 
dealing with a syntactic peculiarity which finds its parallel in Vedic and, in 
some scattered remains, in Greek, namely, in certain situations the verb loses 
its accent, which is then transferred to the prefix (preposition), The conditions 
of this transference and its modus operandi are different in Vedic and in Irish, 
but the underlying thought, so to speak, is the same. Zimmer, retaining the 
convenient terms orthotonesis and enclisis to designate this alternating accent, 
lays down the rule that the Irish verbum finitum is enclitic, 7.c. accents the prefix, 
in the imperative mood, or after certain conjunctions (mostly 77, “ non,” and its 
compounds), or after the interrogative particle iz, “an,” or in a relative 
sentence where the relative adverb is dependent on a preposition. In all other 
positions the verb is orthotonic, z. ¢. the accent falls on the verb if there is only 
one prefix; if there are two prefixes, it falls on the second ; at all events, on 
the second syllable of the compound. Returning to the phrases above quoted, 
we can now understand why the Irishman who glossed the Wiirzburg Codex 
had to render the “ non dicam” by 7¢ épéer (for ni és-béer), whereas he rendered 
the “ autem certe dicam” by as-dzer, The Irish for “ autem” does not produce 
enclisis. 

The general principle, it will be observed, is not difficult to grasp when once 
formulated. But how many possess the instinct to divine such a principle 
under a tangle of stems, moods, tenses and persons, and the patience to verify 
it in every doubtful case? The Irish verb appears to me to stand between the 
Greek and the Latin in richness of flexion. If the reader wishes to estimate 
the arduousness of Zimmer's task, he need only imagine himself undertaking 
to account for a Latin conjugation-system that could change “ addicam” 
to “ éccam”’ in all negative and thirty per cent. of the dependent sentences. 
Thus, Zimmer has treated exhaustively for Old Irish the enclisis and orthotonesis 
of certain of the more usual verbs, ¢. g. adber-, esber- (411 citations). His 
examination of *de-/k proves, see p. 44, that what previous grammarians, 
Windisch included, took to be two separate verbs, do/uigim, dilegim, are in fact 
merely orthotonic and enclitic forms of the same verb! 

In Munster parlance, Irish is ‘‘ God’s own speech.” The beginner is not 
slow to discover the point of the proverb. And after he has struggled through 
paradigms and phonetic changes and all the idiomatic twists of a language 
that has no “ have,” but is forced to denote possession by “ being,” there comes 
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the climax of the pronouns, Truly ein ddses Capitel! The subject-pronoun is 
easy enough. As in Latin, it is usually dispensed with. But the object- 
pronoun = Latin me, mihi, te, tibi, nos, nobis, vos, vobis, eum, eam, id, eis, 
eos, etc., is usually treated in so peculiar a way that one has to be a trained 
Keltist to even pick it out of a conglomerate of letters. Usually the object- 
pronoun of the first person is m, plural ” ; of the second person ¢, 6; of the 
third person (almost promiscuous, I might say) a, sn (an, son). These 
mere letters are appended to prepositions (pronomen suffixum), or infixed 
between prefix and verb. In the former case we get a dependent clause with 
enclisis (see supra); in the latter, the so-called pronomen infixum. Thus 
dianéper =“ de quo dicit” (the relative az dependent on preposition di, and 
es-ber made enclitic); on the other hand, donddbad =“ demonstrat eam,” the 
verb being do-ddbad and m being infix. These two examples are the simplest 
that can be selected from Zimmer's collection. Less easy of recognition are 
such forms as atbéir, * dicit id,” where af = ad (prefix) + d (infix) ; cotofdtuincsi 
=“ proligit vos,” where the verb is cof(=con)-do-utuincsi, and /( = 6) is infix of 
the second person. These pronominal peculiarities have been known and 
much discussed ever since the appearance of the Grammatica Celtica of Zeuss. 
But Zimmer is the first, to my knowledge, to trace their connection with 
accent. His rule, p. 119, is: The infixa are always put just before the accented 
syllable. That is, if the verb is orthotonic, just after the first prefix. If the 
verb is enclitic, after the particle producing enclisis. Hence dodbéir, “ dat 
id,” but (= ni-d-tabur), “non do id.” Thus the inzfxum will often be 
of service in determining the position of the accent when other tests are 
doubtful. The formulation of the rule is more precise in the summary at p. 
11g than in the discussion proper, pp. 57-64. It is evident that Zimmer’s 
formula and his restriction of the Pronomen sufixum to its proper limits 
(showing that in many instances it is really an infix) necessitate a complete 
rewriting of this part of all existing Irish grammars. One has only to cast a 
glance at the hopelessly confused $$202, 203 in Windisch to perceive the 
difference between the old and the new. ~ 

More ingenious, if possible, than the treatment of pronouns is Zimmer’s 
bold attempt to apply his accent rules in ascertaining the nature of Old-Irish 
metre, pp. 155-186. ‘The test poem is the well-known hymn to St. Patrick, 
usually attributed to Fiacc Sleibte. According to Zimmer the metrical scheme 
must be: 

Thus the first long line (couplet) is to be scanned: 


Genair patraicc in nem thir 
iséd atfét hiscélaib, etc. 


The verse-flow corresponds to that which is so common in the Arthurian 
epics of Mittelhochdeutsch, ¢. g. Iwein, 3: 
dem vélget s#lde und éré, 


except that the Irish is not so tolerant of omitting the Sexkung. Zimmer's 
scheme appears to me to meet every equitable requirement. But against his 
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ultima ratio I for one must raise a protest. Zimmer calls this metre, p. 162, 
ein altindogermanisches Erbstick, connecting it organically with the Veda and 
Avesta strophe, the Latin Saturnian, the German Langzeile. Will no one 
exorcise forever this Suk of an Indo-Germanic metre? The present is, of 
course, no place for a discussion of the much-vexed Vierhebungen. But this 
much at least I can say em passant, The argument of similarity proves, if 
anything, too much, Granting that Old-Irish, Old-Teutonic metre resembles 
the Avesta and the Saturnian, what are we to infer? That Irish, German, 
Avesta metres are cognates, like “athir, father, pitra”’? Scarcely. Can we 
imagine any metrical system surviving after such a radical accent-revolution as 
the Irish above discussed? I admit freely that Irish-German metre resembles 
Saturnian, but I contend that the likeness is one of borrowing, not one of descent. 
I believe firmly that all four-beat measures in medieval poetry, in whatever 
modern language, are nothing more than direct imitation of Latin hymnody, 
and that this Latin hymnody is at bottom a popular resuscitation of the Saturnian. 
Whoever can read Caedmon’s poem to the Creator (Beda tells us almost in 
so many words that it was volksmdssig and not gelehrt) and get four beats out 
of “nu scylun hergan,” or “ eci dryctin,” or “ aefter tiadae,” can get four beats 
out of everything that has four syllables. Let us open our eyes to the patent 
fact that the volksmdssige poetry of our Teutonic ancestors had two beats, with 
a very free treatment of Au/ftact and Senkung, that the gelehrte poetry imitated 
the four-beats of Latin hymnody, and that the history of Anglo-Saxon or Old 
German poetry is little more than a history of the absorption of the former in 
the latter. 

Again, Zimmer’s attempt to connect Irish accent-revolution with the adoption 
of Christianity seems to me far-fetched and fanciful. May I venture to apply 
the phrase that he himself has suggested in the preface : es riecht nach der Lampe? 

The only gleaning of direct value for Germanists that I have made in the 
essay is the identification, p. 200, of Lid- in Lidwicingum (Widsié ®) with 
Lit- in Litavia, the old Kelto-Latin name for Brittany. Grein, Glossary, II 
790, naturally mistakes 4d- for the Germanic word for “ ship.” I can corrobo- 
rate Zimmer's identification by the following passage from the Parker Chronicle, 
sub anno 8&5, where it is stated that Charles (the Fat) succeeded to all the 
lands of his great-grandfather (Charlemagne) dutan Lidwiccium, Earle, p. 84. 

The Excursus, p. 200-208, deals with an interesting point in the Parzival- 
sage. In Crestien, Wolfram, and the Welsh Mabinogi of Peredur, there occurs 
the same episode of the hero comparing the black of his mistress’s hair, the 
whiteness of her skin, the rose of her complexion, to the black, red and white 
of a raven feeding upon a goose that lies bleeding in the snow. Zimmer 
connects the episode with that of Ndisi and Deirdre in the story of the Children 
of Uisnech. In Irish the episode is evidently original, and Irish legend 
thus throws some light upon what must have been the common source of 
Crestien and the Mabinogi. 

Repeated study of Zimmer’s essay has only quickened in me the wish for 
the speedy appearance of his promised Old-Irish Dictionary. He alone is 
capable of producing such a work. May he notdelay toolong! And especially 
may he accompany it with a grammar that will really explain things. Win- 


disch’s grammar spreads only too often darkness rather than light. 
J. M. Hart. 
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An Old English Grammar, by Epuarp SIEvErs, Ph, D., Professor of Germanic 
Philology in the University of Tiibingen. Translated and Edited by 
ALBERT S. Cook, Ph. D., Professor of the English Language and Literature 
in the University of California. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. Pp. 
xvi, 235. 

The well recognized merit of Sievers’ unrivalled Angelsdchsische Grammatik 
created an imperative demand for an English version. That this demand 
would be met was inevitable ; 4ow it would be met was doubtful. Delay and 
apprehension are now happily removed by the appearance of the volume before 
us. 
The task of putting this work into English form must not be underrated. 
For those less familiar with the original, who may be inclined to look upon the 
performance as a mere translation, it is well to state that such is not the case, 
and that it is due to both author and translator that their respective responsi- 
bility in this volume be rightly understood. Prof. Cook has correctly named 
himself “ translator and editor,” and has defined his position clearly and briefly 
in a preface. We are told that there has been some “ unimportant redistribu- 
tion of matter,” and that the original has been modified by “excisions, 
additions, changes in terminology, and changes in accent.” From this it is 
clear that something essentially different from a mere translation has been 
aimed at. What this aim has been, and to what extent a desirable result has 
been attained, may be here briefly inquired into. 

The characteristic feature of Sievers’ work is its independence of preceding 
Anglo-Saxon grammars, and its dependence upon the most authentic documents 
of the earliest periods of the language, discriminated as to age and dialect. 
The mass of its material is taken at first hand, and ordered according to the 
latest doctrine of grammatical science. It follows that such an attempt at 
building up a grammar de novo must be a gradual process. A resifting of 
the material already at hand, and the publication of additional sources, will 
constantly lead to modifications and extensions of the first sketch. Such has 
been the history of Sievers’ grammar. Since its publication, three years ago, 
important contributions to the subject have been gathered from sources old and 
new. Chief among these contributors stands Sievers himself, who published a 


large body of supplementary matter (Beitrage IX, 197-300) arranged according 


to the sections of the grammar, so that it has since been necessary, in using the 
original work, to have constant regard to this supplement. The necessary 
incorporation ofthis supplement, together with the Machtrige und Berichtigungen 
appended to the original, imposed a special responsibility upon the translator. 
The American public is to be congratulated that the work has fallen into 
efficient hands, Former instruction by the author himself, and complete 
sympathy with the method by which this grammar has been constructed, 
combined with the literary aptitude required in the labor of translation, 
constitute the peculiar fitness of Prof. Cook for the task he has so well 
performed. 

Upon closer scrutiny it will be seen that Prof. Cook’s leading purpose has 
been to supply to our institutions of learning a serviceable text-book ; and to 
‘his doctrine of what rightly constitutes such a manual must be referred the 
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liberties he has taken with his original. To this end the requirements of a 
perspicuous and idiomatic style, and of a clear and consistent terminology, 
have been well met. Language and idiom, which translators often separate, 
are Englished intact, so that the book may be read with the comfort of security 
against barbarisms ; while its practical and general use is favored by a 
discriminating and conservative nomenclature in the somewhat new treatment 
of facts. 

It is, however, especially in externals that pertain to the printer’s art that the 
design of the practical teacher is apparent. In the distribution of the matter 
and the variety of the type, such an improvement of the original is effected as 
might in itself almost justify the new version. Aside from the editorial skill 
here displayed, it is fitting to observe that this volume brings the welcome 
evidence of possessing in America the means for printing Anglo-Saxon text- 
books in excellent form. 

To those interested in the more exact details of this department of study, the 
editor’s treatment of the contributory matter, embraced chiefly in the A/iscellen, 
may occasion a slight degree of disappointment. The words of the editor upon 
this point, ‘So much of this store as promised to render the Grammar more 
serviceable has been incorporated into its pages,” are explicit enough in the 
light of the practical design of the new version, but it may be contended that 
a wider application than is here implied of the term “ serviceable,” does not 
lie so remote from the needs of students of Anglo-Saxon in this country. 

At a time when a new interest is abroad in all that relates to a remodelling 
of English studies, the republication of so important a work as Sievers’ 
grammar could have,.been made to serve a large purpose somewhat better than 
Prof. Cook has planned in his version. The retention and extension of 
references to the grammatical literaturé, which need not have increased the 
limits of the book by more than a page or two, and the appropriation of more of 
the illustrative material, especially of that which pertains to “exceptions,” 
would have greatly increased the value of the book for more advanced purposes. 
It must be borne in mind that the grammatical knowledge of our Early English 
idiom is yet in its formative state. However welcome dogmatic statements 
may be to the beginner, he can not advance far before many of the simple rules 
give way to more or less open discussions, in which facts and theories must be 
carefully considered. To eliminate too much of this element of discussion, 
while contributing to certain immediate ends, must just as surely operate against 
others of equal and of ultimately greater importance. Thus, by a too rigid 
process of simplification and exclusion in dealing with the A/isce//en, the gram- 
mar has also necessarily become a less complete epitome of the language. 

A simple illustration of what is meant may be given. In Beitradge IX, p. 260, 
Sievers has given varieties of the gen. pl. of the weak adjective declension. 
Prof. Cook in inserting them ($304, note 1) has omitted the mixed forms, 
Sére hdligrana, Sére hdligran. In further confirmation of such mixed forms I 
would here call attention to an unrecorded type in which the elements are 
arranged in the reverse order. Bath. (Fox) p. 10, 1. 6,“ Peet is Poet pu eart 
an Para rihtwisenra and para rihtwillendra ;” (cf. 1. 21, para unrihtwisra).—A 
phrase like “oder anlehnung an stéor” (Beitrage IX, p. 211, $100) has an 
indirect value bearing upon method, which more than warrants a conjectural: 
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explanation ; Para (cf. underdtedan : underdéodan, [subs, Séod]). Less simple 
and more important instances of undue contraction will be readily discovered 
by any one making the comparison. 

These restrictions are not intended to withdraw the attention from the prac- 
tical service, already emphasized, which Prof. Cook has here rendered the 
department of English studies. However far this version of the grammar may 
be considered to fall short of what a similar revision by the author would have 
made it, we have yet to thank Prof. Cook for a considerable amount of editorial 
work, conscientiously performed, by which the usefulness of the book is greatly 
increased beyond a mere translation which another might have forced upon us. 

Deserving of notice, moreover, is the care with which Prof. Cook has corrected 
many erroneous cross-references; his amplification of the Index; and his 
excellent modification of the system of accentuation. 

In conclusion we need hardly add that the work is worthy of general accep- 
tance. Our college classes are its proper sphere, where, if rightly employed, it 
will surely exert a strong influence in favor of sound scholarship in English. 
James W. BRIGHT. 


Evangeliorum Versio Antehieronymiana ex codice Usseriano (Dublinensi), 
adjecta collatione codicis Usseriani alterius. Accedit versio vulgata sec. 
cod. Amiatinum cum varietate cod. Kenanensis (Book of Kells) et cod. 
Durmachensis (Book of Durrow). Edidit et Praefatus est T. K. ABBorT, 
S.T.B. Dublin, 1884. 


The work of collating the old Latin MSS of the Gospels and the early 
Vulgate texts, to which we drew attention some time since in a review of 
Wordsworth’s edition of the S. Germain MS of Matthew, is progressing 
rapidly. The two volumes before us present us with the complete text of an 
important old-Latin or non-Vulgate copy of the Gospels (formerly in the 
possession of Abp. Usher) preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, together with 
a re-issue of the text of the Codex Amiatinus, which has been selected by 
Dr. Wordsworth as the standard of reference for the future edition of the 
Vulgate, and three complete collations of the texts contained in the Book of 
Kells, the Book of Durrow, and another MS in Trinity College Library to 
which the title is given of Usserianus secundus. The whole of this work 
proceeds from a hand well known to all textual critics ; to Dr. Abbott we are 
indebted for the best reproduction ever made of the text of the Greek Uncial 
Z of the New Testament, and for his researches with Professor Ferrar into the 
text of the lost uncial which lies at the back of four important cursive copies 
of the Gospels. Dublin University maintains a record in Biblical scholarship 
that is parallel to the calligraphy of the early Irish monks; and it is matter of 
gratitude on the part of all New Testament scholars that the surviving 
treasures of those early lights of Western Europe, the Irish monasteries, are 
being so ably handled. 

The texts are edited in the following order. The preface of the editor 
begins with a description of the principal text, to which he has attached the 
name of Usher; (we cannot but regret that in christening his copies Dr. 
Abbott has made the mistake of giving the same name to two of his MSS and 
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distinguishing them by an attached numeral. One would have thought the 
Latin MSS of the New Testament showed enough instances of this irritating 
superscript, ascript or subscript numeral.! We notice also that while the 
library mark (A. 4,15) is given to Uss;, none is apparent for Ussy. This is 
unfortunate: and it would have been well if a critical letter had been assigned 
to these copies, or at least to the principal one.) 

The first Usher MS has suffered much from age, fire and water, so that the 
margins of every page are much eaten into and the exact size of the original 
document cannot be determined. Dr. Abbott refers the semi-uncial Irish 
writing to the sixth century. The Gospels are given in the Western order, 
Matt., Joh., Luc., Marc. At the close of the Gospel of John is an interesting 
interpretation of Hebrew and supposed Hebrew words. A selection of the 
more important various readings is given with documentary support of important 
texts. This is an excellent plan and assists much to a rapid estimate of the 
character of the text. 

The second Usher MS is then described, which has an early Latin text in 
the Gospel of Matthew and a mixed text in the latter part of Luke; the rest 
is Vulgate. A brief account is then given of the Book of Durrow and the 
Book of Kells, both of which are monumental in the history of Irish paleography ; 
the latter has been referred (probably without sufficient reason) to the hand 
and pen of Columba himself. Abbott thinks that the scribe of the Book of 
Kells may have had the Book of Durrow in his hands. Specimens are given 
of the principal readings of both these great MSS, and the table of titles of 
the various chapters is also carefully reproduced. The preface closes with a 


list of corrigenda to be applied to the following texts; this must itself be 
corrected as follows : 


p. 276, line 8, a fine, etc. 
p. 508, line 9, @ fine, etc. 
Pp. 520, line 3, a fine, etc. 
p- 642, line 2, a fine, etc. 


The text of the Gospels is then given, the Usher MS occupying the right 
hand page, and the Codex Amiatinus the left hand of the open book, and the 
readings of Durrow and Kells being given at the foot. 

It is unfortunate that the text of the Cod. Amiatinus is not reproduced with 
sufficient accuracy to be taken as a standard, without reference to the volumes 
of Tischendorf and Tregelles. We have noted quite a number of divergent 
spellings and various readings in the Gospel of Mark. It is important that 
attention should be drawn to the occasional discrepancies between other pub- 
lished texts and that of Dr. Abbott, seeing that the text of the Amiatinus is 
to be made the basis of future collations. 

If we wanted aclear idea of the progress which is being made with the study 
of Latin Biblical texts we might look at the foot-note to Westwood’s description 
of the Book of Kells in his Paleographia Sacra. He calls attention to the 
importance of a careful collation of the various ancient MSS written in Ireland, 


1 There is another reason against the use of the notation Usser?: this is the name given by — 
Mill to an important Greek MS formerly in the possession of Trinity College Library and 
now belonging to the Marquis of Bute. See Scrivener, Introd, ed. iii, addenda p. xv. 
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‘as I have no doubt that some important results would be thereby attained.’ 
Amongst the copies to which he alludes as of Irish origin (whether rightly 
or wrongly matters not) are the following: the. Gospels of Mac-Regol and 
MacDurnan, the book of St. Chad, the Gospels of Luke and John in Corpus 
Christi Library, Cambridge, portions of the Royal MS 2 A 20 in the British 
Museum, the Duke of Buckingham’s Gospel of John, the Gospels of S. Germain 
des Prés No. 108, the Gospels of the Bibliothéque du Roi Lat. 693, the Gospels 
of S. Gatien at Tours, of S. Boniface at Fulda, besides the Ancient Gospels at 
Dublin and several at St. Gall. Of these more than half may be reckoned as 
either collated or actually printed. J. RENDEL Harris. 


Dionysii Thracis Ars Grammatica qualem exemplaria vetustissima exhibent 
subscriptis discrepantiis et testimoniis quae in codicibus recentioribus 
scholiis erotematis apud alios scriptores interpretem Armenium reperiuntur 
edidit Gustavus UHLIc. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 322 pp. Price 8 m. 

A school-book with a record of thirteen to fourteen centuries of continuous 
popular favor is a rarity in the history of pedagogics. The little Téyvy of 
Dionysios Thrax, prepared in the second century before Christ, maintained 
its place as the “standard” handbook of Greek grammar—the terror of lazy 
boys and the joy of learned pedagogues, down into the twelfth century of our 
reckoning. Around its crisp, succinct statements and rules clustered them- 
selves gradually with the lapse of time masses of learned annotation both 
expository and supplemental, which are handed down to us partly in the form 
of.continuous commentaries like those of Heliodoros and Melampus, partly 
as collections of scholia. A large number of appendices or supplements 
attached themselves from time to time to the original work, and are handed 
down with it in the manuscripts; the four oldest of these, [epi tpoowd:dv, Nepi 
téxvnc, Tlepit rodév, and full inflectional tables of the verb rimrw (which 
latter flavor strongly of the ancient schoolroom), are edited by Uhlig in the 
book before us. The others he promises for a later day. 

In the fifth century the Téyvy was translated into Armenian, and forced to 
do the duty of a grammar for that language, a position which it maintained 
through ten centuries. A little later, perhaps in the sixth century, it was 
turned to a similar use for the Syriac. 

In the Greek-speaking world it maintained its undisputed place at least 
until the twelfth century, when, in accordance with some new educational 
fashion, it was wrought over into the form of a catechism ('Epwrfara), which 
afterwards appeared in various modifications under various names, as of 
Moschopulos, Neilos and others. These catechisms formed in their turn the 
basis of the grammatical treatises of those Greek scholars who brought the 
Greek learning of the renaissance to Italy—Chrysoloras, Gaza, Lascaris, 
Chalcondyles. 

To the work of restoring the original form of the Téyv7, Professor Uhlig 
has brought not only a rare capacity, but also a rare enthusiasm. One can, 
for instance, scarcely accuse him of underestimating the importance of his 
subject, when he declares (Proleg. p. vi) that in the whole realm of profane 
literature there is no book whose influence has been so great (“qui tantos 
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habuerit effectus”), He has spared himself no pains in collecting and dealing 
with the unusually numerous sources of the text. The Téyv7 is handed down 
to us in nine different manuscripts, in seven of them entire. Hitherto it has 
been known to us chiefly through the edition of Fabricius in the seventh 
volume of his Bibliotheca Graeca (1715), which was based solely on the 
Hamburg and Paris manuscripts ; and through Bekker’s edition in the second 
volume of the Anecdota (1816), which took cognizance further of the Venetian 
and Vatican manuscripts. It remained for the industry and insight of Uhlig 
to bring into honor three superior manuscript sources; the present edition 
presents the reading of Codex Monacensis (9th century) supplemented by 
that of its particularly accurate copy, the Leidensis (ttth century). Further- 
more the Grotta-ferratensis (from the monastery Grotta Ferrata) has been found, 
though belonging to the inferior manuscript-family, to represent an older type 
than the other known MSS of the same family, Vaticanus, Hamburgensis, 
Parisinus. Uhlig’s first account of his discovery is contained in his paper 
“ Ueber zwei alte Handschriften der griechischen Grammatiker und iiber die 
nothwendigen Bestandtheile eines Corpus grammaticorum graecorum,” in the 
Verhandlungen der 34 Philologenversammlung zu Trier. 

The secaqnd class of sources is composed of the Armenian and Syriac 
translations. In the fifth century an Armenian grammar was prepared by an 
unknown hand on the novel plan of filling out a literal translation of 
Dionysios’ Téyv7 with Armenian examples. It is an eminent service of Prof. 
Merx that he has called attention to the slavishly verbal accuracy of the 
rendering, and has so made the translation, which takes us back presumably 
to a text of the fourth century, available for critical purposes (vid, Disput. p. 
Ixiii seqq.). The closeness with which the translator followed his Greek 
original in the rendering of the technical terms and in replacing the Greek 
with Armenian examples led to some most astounding acts of violence against 
the tongue whose interests the translation was expected to subserve; for 
instance, the Armenian possesses neither definite article, distinction of genders 
nor the dual number, and yet it was forced to furnish representatives for the 
Greek duals 76,74. The Armenian readings, so far as they have bearing 
upon the reconstruction of the text, are given among the critical material on 
the several pages. The Syriac translation, belonging to the fifth or sixth 
century and exhibiting in the main the same relations to the Greek original as 
the Armenian, was discovered some five years since by Merx in two MSS of 
the British Museum, and it is to be shortly published by him in full. Uhlig 
has made use of its readings only among the Addenda et Corrigenda (pp. 
Ixxxiii-c). 

A concise, clear statement of the value of these two translations for the 
restoration of the text is to be found, together with other interesting matter, 
in Uhlig’s contribution to the Heidelberger Festschrift zur 36 Philologenver- 
sammlung (Karlsruhe): Zur Wiederherstellung des altesten occidentalischen 
Compendiums der Grammatik (cf. pp. 66-72). 

The most difficult part of Uhlig’s task, and at the same time that part 
whose results are most available for the use of the average philologian, is that 
which deals with the masses of ancient annotative material; this material 
appears in a variety of forms and belongs to different periods ; some portions 
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have been themselves subject of learned commentary, and have worked 
themselves in the subtlest way through the entire Byzantine grammatical 
literature. Here Uhlig shows a master-hand, and the student of the grammarians 
finds in the ‘second division of his critical notes (** Discrepantiae et testimonia 
scholiorum erotematum aliorum scriptorum”’) a perfect storehouse of valuable 
material, which is made accessible in every nook and corner by the admirable 
indices. 

A recent addition to the number of the continuous commentaries to Dionysios 
is the late-Byzantine Interpretatio, edited at the instance of Uhlig by his former 
pupil Hilgard, in a Programme of the Heidelberg Gymnasium for the year 1880. 

Prof. Uhlig has also taken to heart the admonition “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and has made a most diligent study of the grammatical 
text-books—Byzantine and Italian—which succeeded the Téyvy. An idea of 
the extensiveness of the material involved, as well as of the admirable spirit 
in which Uhlig has approached the work, may be obtained from his “Appendix 
artis Dionysii Thracis” (Beilage*zum Jahresbericht d. Heidelb. Gymnas. 
1880-81). The comparative tables appended to this paper constitute an 
invaluable contribution to the history of grammatical terminology, A 
supplement to the Mannheim Gymnasialprogramm of 1879-80 (Erotemata 
grammatica ex arte Dionysiana oriunda. Maximam partem nunc primum 
edidit Petrus Egenolff) arranges in most convenient form the texts of the four 
catechisms under the respective paragraphs of the Téyvy from which they took 
their origin. 

In its externals Uhlig’s book is an admirable specimen of what the Teubner 
press is capable of doing. Misprints have as yet escaped my eye. The 
indices cannot be too highly praised ; they form almost a dictionary of the 
termini technict of Greek and Latin grammar. The Greek index is the work 
of Gymnasiallehrer C. Pfaff, the Latin of Uhlig himself, assisted by his pupil ° 
L. Siitterlin. Appended to the book are two photo-lithographic plates, 
representing each one page respectively of the Codex Monacensis and the 
Codex Leidensis. 

The first step toward the restoration of Dionysios’ Téyv7 has thus been taken ; 
but only the first step. The book before us makes no attempt at emendation, 
it reproduces simply the text of the Munich and Leyden MSS with the “ Dis- 
crepantiae” of the other MSS, as well as of Fabricius and Bekker. For the 
second part of the work we have probably some time (perhaps two years) to 
wait, but, as an assurance of Prof. Uhlig’s purpose to complete it, it isa pleasure 
to learn that at least one half of the matter is already in manuscript, and that 
the Teubners have announced the book. Concerning the strict and somewhat 
radical method of restoration which it is proposed to follow we have already 
received information in Uhlig’s paper “ Zur Wiederherstellung des Altesten 
Compendiums,” etc. 

The reviews of the present edition which, so far as I know, have thus far 
appeared are the following: W. Ihne, Academy, Sept. 20, 1384, p. 187. F- 
Blass, Géttinger gelehrte Anzeigen, October 1, 1884, S. 806-808. Ernst 
Maass, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, N. 43 (1884), S.1579. R. Schneider, Berliner 
philol. Wochenschrift, Dec. 13, 1884, S. 1566-1571. L. Cohn, Berliner philol. 
Wochenschrift, Jan. 24, 1885, S. 99-104. 

Benj. I. WHEELER. 
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Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number IV. A 
Migration Legend of the Creek Indians, with a linguistic, historic, and 
ethnographic introduction, by ALBERT S. GATSCHET, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, D.C. Volume I. Philadelphia: D. G. Brinton, 


1884. 


| Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature. Number V. The 
/ Len4pé and their Legends; with the complete text and symbols of the 
| Walam Olum, a new translation, and an inquiry into its authenticity. By 
| Dante G, BRINTON, A. M., M. D., Professor of Ethnology and Archaeology 
| 


at the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: D. G. 
i Brinton, 1885. 


Mr. Gatschet’s book is devoted to the early history and traditions of the 
tribes that inhabited the watershed of the north shore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
especially the Maskoki family, the most important member of which was the 
Creek Nation (so called, according to our author, because it was necessary to 
cross creeks in order to reach them). The first part treats of the ethnic and 
linguistic groups of this region, the second part of the Kasi’hta form of the 
migration-legend. A second volume is to give the Hitchiti version, the notes 
and vocabulary. Mr. Gatschet has put into convenient shape a good deal of 
information respecting these tribes, and seems to have proceeded cautiously in 
the use of his authorities. He leaves undecided the question whether the 
Creeks crossed the Mississippi going eastward in their migration. His remarks 
on the mythology, though brief, are judicious; the “ Master of Life,” he says, 
“was only the centre of an animistic system of religious belief which was far 
from being monotheistic.” The linguistic remarks also are brief. The author 
thinks that the parent Maskoki language cannot now be reconstructed; at 

’ most a comparative grammar of the existing dialects might be written, and he 
| points out what these dialects have in common, so far as can be made out from 
| published accounts. ‘“Although,” says he, “ Maskoki speech, taken as a whole, 
+ | belongs to the agglutinative type of languages, some forms of it, especially the 
| predicative inflection of the verb and the vocalic changes in the radicals, 
| strongly remind us of the inflective languages.” The interesting statement is 
made that the Hitchiti have an ancient female dialect, which was formerly the 
language of the males also; how the women came to retain the older form is 
not explained. The naive migration-legend, narrated by a chief at Savannah 
ir 1735, can hardly be understood till the other form of it, with notes and 
| vocabulary, is given us in the second volume. 
| After a general description of the widely distributed Algonkin stock, whose 
| traditions, he inclines to think, point to Hudson’s bay and the coast of Labrador, 
P Dr. Brinton undertakes a detailed investigation of one of the most interesting 
members of this group, the Lenape or Delawares. He gives the derivation of 
the name Lenape (“a male of our kind”), the three sub-tribes, the totems, the 
| political constitution, food, architecture, manufactures, paints and dyes, dogs, 
| interments, computation of time, picture-writing, record sticks, moral and 
mental character, religious belief, doctrine of the soul, priests and 
| religious ceremonies. At greater length he describes the Lenape literature 
and language, history, myths and traditions, The collection of materials 
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seems to be valuable. Of the linguistic treatment, both here and in Mr, 
Gatschet’s book, I am unable to judge. The Walam Olum, purporting to 
be a Lenape account of the creation of the world, its destruction by a flood, 
and the migrations of the tribe, is a document wl.ose genuineness is still under 
discussion. It was brought to light in 1836, by Rafinesque, a native of Con- 
stantinople, who came to this country in 1815, and lived, taught and wrote in 
Kentucky and Philadelphia. He published much on botanical, zoological and 
conchological subjects, was active and ingenious, but also eccentric, full of 
extravagant schemes, and usually in want of money. For various reasons he 
came into discredit during his lifetime, and, as he gave no intelligible account 
of how he acquired this Lenape myth, there was a natural disinclination to 
accept it on the sole authority of his word. Dr. Brinton has submitted the 
text to educated native Indians, and thinks that their testimony is in favor of 
its genuineness. But as this question is still open, and the translation is held 
by Dr. Brinton to be as yet not quite certain, laymen in Indian archaeology 
must wait for the decision of scholars. 
C. H. Toy. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. Classical Series, Vol. I, Part V. Harleian MS 2610, 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, I, II, III 1-622, XXIV Latin Epigrams from 
Bodleian or other MSS. Latin Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius from MS 
Digby 172, collated and edited by Rosinson M. A., LL.D. 
Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1885. 


In the Praefatio Ellis gives some account of the Codex Harleianus, which 
isa MS of the end of the tenthcentury, and shows that as it is among the oldest 
MSS of the Metamorphoses, so it is one of the best both as respects its 
orthography and its readings. It should rank next to the Codex Marcianus, 
Of the XXIV Epigrams, only two, XX and XXIV, had been previously edited. 
Ellis argues that it does not follow that these epigrams were composed in the 
middle ages because the MSS containing them happen to contain much else 
that must be assigned to that period. The final decision must rest upon 
internal evidence, the subject-matter, the prosody, and the use of words, and 
often these prove insufficient, especially in shorter poems, ¢. g. III: 


Vivere non possum sine te neque vivere tecum 
Illud namque metus impedit, illud amor 

O utinam sine te, vel tecum vivere possem, 
Sed mallem tecum vivere quam sine te. 


is an evident extension of the theme of Ovid Am, ITI 11, 39, and Martial XII 
47, 2, but who shall say in what century it was written? We quote X entire 
as anew example of justice : 


Corrupere duo Flaviam, parit illa gemellos 
Et cum nesciret quis pater esset, ait 

Uni si dentur, cum sit pater unus eorum 
Forsitan alter erit, decipiamque duos. 

Ne pater amittat, ne nutriat aemulus ambos 
Unum cuique dabo, decipiamque minus. 
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Flavia points to alate date. Ausonius has Flavia, and it occurs twice in a 
corrupt epigram (cf. Meyer, Anthol. Lat. n. 1477). In VII there is an ingenious 
play upon words: 


Esto superba minus dum te prece vexo, Superba 
Et melior fieri nomine disce tuo. 

Omnia quae vincis post omnia te quoque vince 
Immemor esse tui nominis esto memor, 


II, XIII and XVI are interesting for various reasons. The Glossae in Sidonium 
which occupy pp. 27-61, contain along with much chaff much that is really 
valuable, although they are evidently the composition of widely different 
periods, the latest compiler having added French and English words of the 
twelfth or thirteenth centuries, which have of course an independent value. 
Of the many glosses which we have marked as interesting or curious we select 
the following, giving the page and number of the line in Ellis’s edition: 

28, 5, saehe numero, multotiens, multotiens (used 40, 2) occurs also in the 
Scholia of the Pseudo-Acron., cf. Kukula de tribus Ps.-Ac. Sch. recensioni- 
bus, p. 21. 

29, 4, thecatum, in theca ‘z* in repositione ‘z* in forello. repositio is also used by 
Ps.-Acron., cf. Kukula, p. 8. 

30, 25, silex rupis. Inde silicernus curvus a cernendo terram. 

32, 1, Runcare est aliquam herbam nocivam eveilere. Sicut avencare est 
proprie avenasextirpare et ponitur pro evellere. avencare is a new word, hence 
emend Cod. Sangallensis 912, p. 4, abemcat: eradicat, cf. Du. Cange under 
Aventare. 

32, 25, perimachiam circumpugnationem. 

33, 3, Inde concretio ‘2° conmassatio. 

37, 3, Vispiliones. Quidam dicunt esse differentiam inter vispi/iones ‘i: latrones 
qui vi spoliant et vispi//ones qui mortuos ad tumulandum deportant, sed unum 
trahitur ab alio ‘2° romanice, ‘ ribanz.’ 

37, 14, cudina ‘t* coquina, cf. Nonius 55, 18, cudinam veteres coguinam dixerunt, 
non ut nunc vulgus putat, etc. 

40, 24, alarum, romanice ‘essele,” idem est acella, s. fossicula quae sub 
brachiis est. 

42, 29, Sectatores litium placitatores litium causarum unde J/acifor idem est 
quod causari vel licitari. 

44, 20, Veritas enim odium parit et obsequium adulationis et falsitatis 
quandoque parit amicos (cf. Terence, And. 68). 

45, 21, pessulum opponis *i* pin. 

45, 24, eufoniam bonam sonoritatem. 

47, 10, linteum gausape vel manutergium, 

47, 33, calones sunt portitores lignorum et hic accipiuntur, calones ‘2° pec- 
catorum portitores. 

48, 8, perperam, adverbium ‘i strophose ‘i fraudulenter a stropha quod est fraus. 

MINTON WARREN. 
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Dictionnaire Etymologique Latin, par MICHEL BREAL, Professeur au Collége 
de France, et ANATOLE BAILLY, Professeur au Lycée d’Orleans. Paris, 


Hachette et Cie. 1885. 


A more attractive dictionary of etymology than this in general plan and 
form of statement we have never seen. In 450 beautifully printed pages there 
has been condensed a surprising amount of information about the Latin 
language. The system of Vanitek, so misleading for young scholars, inasmuch 
as it leads to the confident acceptance of so many impossible and non-existent 
roots, has not been followed. Compounds and derivatives are, however, 
grouped under their primitives. Under ago, ¢. g. will be found adigo, cogo, 
mitigo, examen indago, etc., while an index at the end shows where the words 
not given in alphabetical order are treated. Much prudence has been shown 
in the omission of etymologies which are at best very doubtful, so that for 
many words one must still refer to Vanitek for the numerous guesses and 
attempted explanations which have been made. Indeed, as the authorities for - 
an etymology are very rarely cited, and little effort has been made to balance 
the claims of rival etymologies, Vanitek still remains indispensable as a 
guide to the literature on the-subject. This work, however, is much more than 
a dry summary of etymologies. It is not enough to know the original meaning 
of a root or primitive; the sequence and development of meaning must be 
traced historically, if possible, and this has been attained by a lucid arrange- 
ment and by apt quotations from different authors. Vergil, who is remarkable 
for his employment of common words in their primitive sense, is the author 
most frequently cited. The plan is certainly an admirable one, and on the 
whole it has been well carried out. If there are some defects in the execution, 
and if not a few of the etymologies proposed fail to command the assent 
of scholars, it is not to be wondered at, if one considers the extent of the field 
covered. Aestimo is derived from aes and *timo ‘apprécier.’ The archaic 
form aestumo ought certainly to have been noted here, and would put us on 
our guard against the etymology; the explanation proposed by Studemund, 
Archiv I, p. 115, from an assumed substantive aestumus containing the root of 
tueor, cf. aedituus, aeditumari, seems more plausible, while the connection 
assumed by Bezzenberger with aiofavoua is, to say the least, problematical. 
For fortassis the usual derivation is given from forte an, si vis. This has 
always seemed to us very doubtful, not simply on account of the quantity 
(fortasse is evidently formed directly from /ortassis, the s dropping and i 
changing to ¢, cf. potis, pote), but more especially because in archaic Latin an 
infinitive is found depending upon /ortasse, just as upon seilicet and videlicet, so 
that some much abridged verb-form may be contained in /fortassis on which the 
inf. could depend (it could not, of course, depend on vs), AZ is identified with 
aut; the fact that we find agustus, ascultare, etc., for augustus, auscultare, does 
not seem sufficient to warrant this, cf. Jordan, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Lat. 
Sprache, p. 314. Despite the Vedic pibami, didere is not connected with the root 
pi, Tivw, but is said to stand for divere, and is referred to duo seen in imbuo(?). 
Carus is connected with cdreo. Castrum, it is suggested, may be for caestrum, 
and Saturnus for Saeturnus is referred to for the phonetic change, and Fr. 
retranchement for the meaning. Costae is ingeniously explained thus: “ peut 
etre pour *consitae ‘celles qui sont placées ensemble.’” This is certainly better 
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than Isidore’s derivation from custodire. In the same way exta is derived from 
exsita, and praestus from praesitus. The perfect delevi from de -+- evi (fino) is 
supposed to have been earlier than the present de/eo, which is formed from it 
after the analogy of repico, replevi ; for polire, which Vanitek connects with 
the same root, no derivation is attempted. Freguens is said to be the present 
participle of a lost verb, and no attempt is made to connect it with farcire. 
Bréal does not seem to recognize the existence of Jos in Latin, although he 
says: “ La syllabe Zos signifie ‘ aprés,’ nous la retrouvons dans le Sanscrit pas- 
cat, et dans le Grec oziow,” and accordingly he falls into the mistake of saying: 
“Dans pine pomoerium pimeridiem, \e st est tombé,” but pone is doubtless 
derived directly from fosme. It may be said on the whole that not enough 
attention has been paid to archaic forms and orthography. For examples of 
groups of words which are particularly well treated, one may refer to the 


articles under go, lux, magis, mitto, nosco, oleo, pro, pleo, puto and sedeo. 
M. WARREN. 


XII Facsimiles from Latin MSS in the Bodleian Library, selected and 
arranged by R. E.is, M. A., Reader in Latin Literature, Oxford. Photo- 
lithographed and printed at the University Press, 1885. [Copies can be 
obtained from the Reader only, price Five Shillings.] 

American scholars and teachers who are debarred from the privilege of 
frequently examining ancient MSS ought to be grateful to Professor Ellis for 
this beautiful series of facsimiles. The oldest, a Welsh MS of saec. IX 
(Plate 1), contains Ovid Ars Amatoria I 181-215, and although the text is 
beautifully distinct, the uninitiated will not find the character over-easy to 
decipher, so that it furnishes an excellent exercise in palaeography. Plates 
10 and II give passages from the Oxford Catullus of saec. XIV (Canonicianus 
30 = O), for the better appreciation of whose worth as a closer copy of the lost 
Veronensis we are so largely indebted to Professor Ellis. Plate 12 is of an 
Italian MS of saec. XIV, and contains Lucan, Phars. II 106-140. Some of 
the marks of abbreviation are very interesting, and if a student were told to 
copy this facsimile without abbreviations he would come to a realizing sense 
of the errors which scribes were liable to make. This is true also of the 
Sallust fragment of saec. XIII, containing Jug. 31, 32. The facsimiles of 
Sidonius (MS of saec. X) and of Vergil (Plate 4, Lombard MS of saec. X) have 
very few abbreviations. The Persius (Plate 5 of saec. XI) is especially inter- 
esting on account of its interlinear and marginal scholia. The other facsimiles 
(6, 8 and g) contain Ovid Met. XIV 644-697, MS of saec. XII; Lucan, Phars. 
V 614-659, Italian MS of saec. XIII; Statius IV 44-93 (French?) MS of 
saec. XIII. The Statius is in a very fine hand, and is difficult to read on that 
account. Altogether these facsimiles will render valuable service to teachers 
who wish to initiate their scholars into the mysteries of palaeography. We 
only wish that more specimens had been included. In this connection we 
may call attention to the following French publication as rendering similar 
service: Paléographie des Classiques Latins, Collection de Fac-similés des 
principaux Manuscrits, publiée par Emile Chatelain, to appear in ten parts, of 
which two containing facsimiles of leading MSS of Plautus, Terence, Varro 
and Cicero have already been published (Hachette et Cie., Paris). 

M. WARREN, 
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Gregorii Palamae archiepiscopi Thessalonicensis : Prosopopoeia animae accus- 
antis corpus et corporis se defendentis, cum iudicio. Aureolum libellum, 
philologis, etc., commendabilem annotavit et commentariolo instruxit 
ALBERTUsS IAHNIUS, Dr. Phil., etc. Halis, C. E. M. Pfeffer, 1884, 8vo. 
xii and 62 pp. With facsimile title page reproduced from the edition of 
Adr. Turnebus (1553). 


The writings of the learned Archbishop Palamas have remained almost 
unknown to the philologists and theologians of our age. The cause of this 
lies in the scarcity and high price of the collection in which they are printed. 
The earliest edition is that of Adr. Turnebus, who found the manuscript in 
the Royal Library at Paris, and reproduced it with a Latin version in his 
edition of 1553. This volume is now exceedingly scarce. Abbé Migne 
reprinted the Prosopopoeia in his Patrologia Graeca (Vols. 150 and 151), but 
how many of us philologists, exclaims Jahn, would pay thirty francs for the 
two volumes containing the tract? Jahn’s edition is simply a critically revised 
reprint of the Turnebus edition. Gregorius Palamas first appears in history 
as the advocate and defensor of the Hesychasts (Quietists) or mystic anachorets 
of Mount Athos, who were known to immerse themselves in a theosophic or 
mystic trance by continuous observation of their navels. At the meeting of a 
provincial synod he successfully pleaded their cause in 1341, and also spoke in 
their favor in 1314 before the Patriarch and the Empress Anna, but this time 
failed to secure their discharge. The year after he was arrested in the cathedral 
of Hagia Sophia, and excommunicated in 1344 by the Patriarch of Antioch. 
When Cantacuzenus, the pretender to the imperial throne, threatened Constan- 
tinople with a siege in 1347, the Empress Anna exonerated and reinstalled 
Palamas in his former charges. Subsequently he was made Archbishop of 
Thessalonica by Cantacuzenus, and died there 1361 in his 63d year. 

The tract Prosopopocia intends to compromise pagan with Christian morals, 
the argumentation being mainly founded on Platonic principles. The author 
has personified the soul as well as the body ; they discuss the problem raised by 
Democritus, Theophrastus and Plutarch, whether the soul sustains greater 
damage through the body or the body through the soul, to which it is bound by 
indissoluble ties. The conclusion arrived at is based on practical experience 
as well as on Holy Writ: the flesh should not be rejected, as was done by 
the Manichaeans, as thoroughly unfit for the good; the soul has to be vituper- 
ated for not educating the flesh to a life of probity. A. S. G. 


REPORTS. 


Neve JAHRBOCHER FOR PHILOLOGIE UND PAEDAGOGIK. Jahrbiicher fir 
Classische Philologie. 1882.! 


Heft 3. 

No. 26. Zu Pindaros Epinikien, T. Fritzsche, Giistrow. The first passage 
discussed is Ol. 2,15 ff.: trav dé év Te kal rapa dixay aroinrov 
ovd’ av Xpévoc 6 wavtwr divatto Epywv The Greek shows a 
pregnant condensation of the thought, which expanded, would read: ra dé 
mempaypéva ovK éotw aroinra, GAAa “ What has been done cannot be 
undone, but must remain sealed, as it is.” Why is Xpdvoc called 6 tévrwv 
mathp? The Greek mind associates Zeus with these words. Here, however, 
Chronos has his attribute as ‘ father of all.’ Ilargp is to be understood, how- 
ever, rather as ‘lenker’ (ruler) than as ‘ schépfer’ (creator) in this passage. The 
translation would accordingly run: “ Even Time itself, the powerful ruler of 
all, might not make undone what once has come to pass.” The next is 2, 56, 
or 2, 62 in Christ’s edition. Fritzsche owns G. Hermann’s copy of Pindar 
(Boeckh’s, 1825), and finds evre as a marginal suggestion of his for ei dé, 
Hermann would read: eire vv éxywv te oidev td and translate: 
“since he who has this knows the future.” Ol. 7,1: gedAav ei tig 
amd . . . F. argues in favor of connecting amd yeupdc 
with dwpfoerac, rendering éAdév ‘ erfassend’ (grasping), and translates: “ mit 
reicher hand erfassend gibt er von sich fort.” He says that axé depends 
upon and yerpdc éAGv belong together—possibly a cumbersome 
statement of the fact that a preposition standing somewhat remote from the 
principal verb of a sentence often feels its influence and is changed by it. In 
Ol. 8, 16, G. Hermann, in a marginal note in his hand-copy of Boeckh’s 
Pindar, proposes tpéogarov for tpégatov, F. would arrange the line thus: d¢ 
oé mpécgarov év Neuwég, The rhythm, he argues, is preserved and the sense 
strengthened. IIpéogarov he translates ‘neulich’ (recently), as in Py. 4, 299. 
In OL. 8, 41, F. argues that the part. dépuzaivwy cannot be rendered secum volvere ; 
with such a meaning it a/ways has a general object. Besides, does Greek 
poetry represent Apollo as pondering before venturing on an act? Either the 
trans, secum volvere is correct but exceedingly exceptional, or a different reading 
must be given. F. proposes dugaivwy, Ol. 8, 52, Bergk and Mommsen suggest 
or as the omitted lemma to reAvvoav in Schol. A. F. 
maintains this would mean ‘celebrated through one’s sacrificial offerings.’ 
With regard to the next 7 lines the discussion is mainly on the sense. The 
latter part of the passage F. amplifies and translates thus: denn ich will 


1See Vol. V, p. 120. Mr. Waters has kindly promised to bring up, as soon as possible, the 
long arrears of the report of this valuable periodical.—B. L. G. 
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zugleich [mit diesem Olymp. knabensieg des Alkimedon] erwihnen einen 
solchen [knaben-] sieg [des Timosthenes] in Nemea und dessen spateren 
mannersieg im pankration. 

27. Zu d. Griech. Iambographen, Jacob Sitzler, Tauberbischofsheim. 
Archilochos 74, 9 (Bergk): S. proposes two readings for the hopelessly corrupt 
last five words; either bAgjevr’ dpea, or bAy 1’ 90’ bpoc, Simonides Amorginus 1,9 
and S. proposes for ifecbar didoc; uifeofac in the sense of 
‘gelangen zu.’ The Teubner text of 1883, however, reads t/éov for gidoc. In 
7, 12 S. would read Actdpyov and refer it to «vvéc¢. Teubner, 1883, reads 
Aitapyov, In v.50 for diornvov (still in Teubner, 1883) dvor#vov and join it 
with yadje. In 7,53 he removes aAyvfc and writes with Valckenaer, Brunck and 
Schneidewin adyvi¢ ; for (7, 58) he suggests with references 
to the Iliad. In 7, 76, for airéxwAoc,' avréxavduc, ‘die wahre stange.’ In 7, 94. 
95, he proposes for tavra (Ribbeck, tdévra) gavAa; does not follow Ribbeck in 
reading wevei for wévec or Bergk in reading 1’ éx’ ary for te “In 7, 100 
he proposes for réAerat, oréAAerat, and gives it the same meaning as in Herod. 
III 53, or III 124. Inv.110 he does away with Bergk’s dash and the aposi- 
opesis and finds the yép objectionable. Hermann proposed dd’ in its place, 
képr’ would have been better and at the same time Ionic. S., however, 
proposes tap and renders: “Auch wenn ein mann an gar nichts denkt.” In 
Hipponax, frag. 14, S. proposes Ojrov for uytpoKdrag (acc. plur.) for 
untpoxornc; for adprov, Ta2Aov; for xvifov xai = Kai 
eatpacay, cf. fr.130,131. In 35, 4, for érAy, translating : “ so dass er es tiber 
sich brachte, oder, bringen muste.” In frag. 64 (Bergk) he reads for «eAaipe, 
éAéaipe (Teub. 18, 83 has xovioxe), and makes various other alterations. Other 
critical notes treat on Ananius 5,3; Hermippos 5; Herodas 5, 3; Kerkidas 7. 

28. Fridolfus Gustafsson, Helsingfors, proposes a new reading in Eurip. 
I. T. 782, namely, obv épdv te amor’ adigouat, where Nauck reads 
épwrdv o’. 

29. Die Pseudo-Hippokratische Schrift [epi Avairnc,G, P. Weygoldt. W. 
maintains that the treatise wepi évutviwy should be added as a fourth book to 
the three which pass as canonical in the tepi dcaitry¢. The diction, he further 
adds, is the same in all four books; the treatment of the more subtile diseases 
belongs to the chapter discussed in the three first books; the dietetic and 
gymnastic rules are the same; the peculiar psychological presentation is the 
same; the notions we find in the first book concerning the three circulations 
appear in the fourth more completely developed, and the concluding sentence 
of the mepi évurviev fits all four books better than it does the first alone. 
Discussing the whole work then, W. aims to establish the following four points: 
the fact that this treatise is included in the collection of Hippokrates’ writings 
indicates that it was written between 420 and 380 B. C.; that the style of the 
work indicates that it is a compilation and not original, while the evidences of 
haphazardness are apparent and undeniable ; and that the dietetic writer was 
influenced not only by Herakleitos but also by Empedokles, Anaxagoras and 
Archelaos. 


1 avréxwaAos may be translated ‘All-limbs,’ This puts the preceding dmvyos in its right light 
and makes avréxavAos unnecessary. So we might call Falstaff avrécapt .—B, L. G. 
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(8) A word from Dressler, Bautzen, zu Stobaios’ Anthologion XIV 9. 


30. Aphrodite-Astarte, F. Hommel, Miinchen. Not only is the Greek 
goddess of love, but her name also of Phoenician origin. Ashtoreth is the 
Phoen. name. The Greeks having no sk, came as near as they could to it by 
substituting 4 for it. In fact we find Aftar among the South-Arabians, who got 
their Astarte from the Babylonians. SA later became f/ (pronounced as in 
Sanskrit), a change which H. thinks is common and probable enough; at the 
same time a metathesis between the ¢ and 7 occurred. This would give 
Aphroteth, and out of this (not from the sea foam) comes Aphrodite. 


31. Zu Herodotos, E. Bachof, Eisenach. B. discusses the question whether 
Herod. ever returned from Thurioi to Athens and there revised portions of his 
work, He maintains that Herod. did not. Bk. V 77, he maintains, gives 
exactly the contrary evidence to that which hitherto has been derived from it. 
It shows that at the time of its composition Herod. had not seen the city a 
second time. ‘“ Since other passages, which have also been assumed as written 
in Athens, render still less necessary such a supposition, and can be referred to 
a sojourn of Herod. in Athens only in case such a sojourn shall be evinced 
by better testimony than that which V 77 affords, the idea that Herod. returned 
from Thurioi to Athens at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war is to be 
looked upon as belonging to the limbo of the most uncertain hypotheses.” 


32. Zu Platon’s Laches, Ch. Cron, Augsburg. This is in reply to Eichler 
(Jahrbb. 1881, p. 383 ff.). The passage discussed is in 196d. Eichler proposes 
to omit 7aca before i¢. Cron, however, retains it, and understands the sense 
of the passage to be: ‘if this strong and valiant beast, according to your 
convictions, cannot at all be called brave, so with less propriety can every 
tame or wild sow.’ The meaning of the scholiast on this passage in likening 
dogs and swine is also discussed. 


33. Kritische Studien zu d. Griech. Erotikern, F. W. Schmidt, Neustrelitz. 
This article, covering 20 pages, connects itself with the author’s “ beitrage 
zur kritik der Griech. Erotiker.” It is occupied entirely with critical studies in 
Chariton, Xenophon Ephesios, Eustathios and Aristainetos, and dwells upon 
points too minute for anything but a general notice here. 


34. Zu Sulpic. Severus, H. Wensky, Breslau. Halm reads, Chron. II 16, 3, 
initiogue convivii. W. proposes merifoque (‘aus anlass’) CONVIVII. 


(25). Zu Catullus, K. P. Schultze, Berlin. In Cat. III 1 we have Veneres 
Cupidinesque. S., in explaining this plural, Veneres, agrees with Ellis, 
ascribing it to the influence of the following plural; finds fault with E. 
however, for failing to quote similar phenomena. He refers E. to Jacobi’s 
“de usu numeri pluralis apud poetas latinos” (Pforta, 1841), and adds similar 
usages of the plural which he himself has noticed. In LXIV 54 and 253 occur 
two references to Ariadne. The MSS write this name variously, but none as 
we write it to-day. That the MSS are not guilty of misspelling, however, is 
shown from archaeological remains found in Crete bearing this name. Cat. 
represents Theseus as leaving Ariadne on the island Dia. Whether Dia be the 
same as Naxos isa matter of doubt. S. maintains that it is the Dia lying 
near Krete and adduces five reasons. Having given his reasons for preferring 
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(Cat. 64, 243) inflati as G. and O. give it, in place of infecti (see Haupt and 
Vahlen’s edition), S. next takes up the question whether the whole 64th is only 
a translation from Kallimachos (Rhein. Mus. XXI 498 ff.) and from Kall. only. 
He believes that it is not; that while it is composed after the art of the 
Alexandrian school, it contains thoughts, often translations, from Homer, 
Euripides, Theokritos, Apollonios and Euphorion; that Cat. made great use 
of the Medea-legend, as he found it in Eurip. and Apollon., in his account of 
Ariadne; that Ovid used Cat. in his picture of the metamorphosis of Scylla 
(8th book), and that Vergil did the same in his account of Dido’s grief over her 
desertion. S. cites numerous passages from the above-mentioned authors, from 


whom he maintains Cat. borrowed material. 


35. Zu Plinius’ Briefen, A. Eussner, Wiirzburg. E. conjectures for /ata, a/ta 
in VIII 4,1, and refers to IX 33, where he finds a/tissimo used in a parallel 


sense. 

36. Zu Caesar und seinen Fortsetzern, O. Schambach, Altenburg (fortsetz. 
v. Jahrgang, 1879, pp. 867-70). In the first question which S. raises, we see, 
by comparing Bell. Gall. V 2, 4, V 5, 3, V 8, 1, that 4800 cavalry are spoken of, 
but that in the dividing up of the cavalry, when C. departs to meet the Treveri 
and leaves Labienus behind, only 4000 are accounted for, what becomes of the 
other 800? We must understand that ‘their connection with the legion was 
already firmly rooted and presupposed [by Caesar] as already known,’ (see 
Nipperdey, Quaes. Caes. p. 216.) In B. G. VI 7, 6, S. argues we should read 
‘loquitur in consilio (‘ council of war’) palam’ rather than ‘logq. in concilio palam,’ 
‘er spricht im kriegsrat ganz offen.’ In B. G. VI 40, 6, etiam nunc is taken as 
the work of a glossator; S. gives his reasons for this view. The difficulties met 
with in trying to reconcile B. G. V 24,2; V 53,1; V 53,2; VI5,6and VI 
7, I are next discussed. S. proposes Kemorum in place of corum (VI 7, t} 
and rejects in Treveros after ad Labienum as a gloss. Two passages in B. C, 
are discussed; first III 112, 2, the conclusion arrived at being that the breadth 
of the heptastadion mentioned here was 120 ft., corresponding to that of the 
principal streets, with which understanding earlier accounts agree, and that 
angusto itinere et ponte are not Caesar’s words; secondly, II* 95,1, where S. 
reads gui fessi for gui etsi, In B. Alex. VIII 2 S. rejects a 2 araetonio and ab 
insula for reasons based upon the geography of Alexandria and upon Kiepert 
in the Zeitschrift fir Erdkunde, 1872, p. 349. 


REPORTS, 


Heft 4. 

Minor articles are the following: 38, Zu Sophokles Antigone, F. Kern, 
Berlin; 39, Ein Codex Tubingensis d. Gregorius v. Nazianz u. d. Nonnos, H. 
Flach, Tiibingen; 41, Zu Euripides Hekabe, B. Hirschw4lder, Breslau; 43, 
Zu Horatius, J. Oberdick, Miinster, and E. Goebel, Fulda; 44, Zu Athenaios, 
K. Ohlert, Berlin; 45, Zu Alkiphron, B. Hirschw4lder, Breslau; 46, Zu 
Senecas Suasorien, A. Eussner, Wiirzburg. 


37. Zur Katharsis-frage, H. Siebeck, Basel. The argument rests upon the 
fact that the medical sense of the word katharsis is the foundation for its 
psychological explanation. Katharsis is therefore an eradication of the foreign 
and hurtful elements, as a result of which eradication a pleasant sense of 
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relief is felt. It has to do not with the intellect and the will, but with the 
feelings, and accomplishes its effects not by quieting but by arousing them. 
It is coordinate with the artistic enjoyment that a tragedy affords by an 
energetic excitement of our fears and sympathies. With this must be 
reconciled the fact that a tragedy can arouse unpleasant or not purely pleasant 
sensations. Three factors help towards the accomplishment of this reconcilia- 
tion; first, Plato’s views; and here numerous references are made by S. both 
to Plato and to modern literature. Plato held the view that our sensibilities 
were ‘irrigated’ by seeing tragedies, and that the charm of them lay in the 
knowledge of the fact that the feelings aroused by them did not rest like an 
oppressive weight on the soul, but were temporary and soon vanished. Secondly, 
the fact that Arist. holds closely to the medical sense of the word; that the 
katharsis is one of certain elements only and not a complete eradication or 
suppression of all. Thirdly, that Aristotle’s katharsis rests upon Plato’s 
criticism of plays, as found in Philebos 47, 50 and 52. Plato looks upon the 
emotion aroused in beholding a play as a confusion of pleasure and pain. 
Accepting this as a fact, and seeking the cause and the remedy for it, Aristotle 
was led to his doctrine of the katharsis. And this doctrine has to do only with 
the ‘ entfernung des driickenden aus den affecten.’ The remainder of the article 
is occupied with the questions how, according to Aristotle’s views, do fear and 
sympathy arise in the spectator, and, secondly, how he is freed from ‘the 
oppressive feelings.’ 

40. Homerisches, P. Cauer and P. Stengel, Berlin. These articles call 
attention, first, to certain cases where the plural éxaoro: standing in apposition 
does not admit of a ready understanding. Four such cases are mentioned and 
are to be found in 2 1, w 417, H 99 and ¥ 55. In the latter two cases, however, 
C. changes to éxaoroc, Secondly, to a proposed change in B 291, namely, 
from mévo¢ to mé8o¢; thirdly, to a proposed change of punctuation in T 237, 
namely, the insertion of a comma after érpuvytic. C. translates: “denn dies 
ist die (ein fir allemal geltende) aufforderung: schlecht wird es dem gehen, 
der etwa zuriick bleibt.” A 120 suggests to Stengel a word on the meaning 
of tpwréyoveg, He maintains that it does not mean ‘first born,’ as it is 
being translated, but ‘recently born,’ and refers to E 194, where tpwrorayeic is 
used of a newly made wagon. S. believes it possible that the translation ‘ first 
born’ has arisen through a mistaken belief that recently born animals were 
not sacrificed. That this is a mistaken belief S. shows from post-Homeric 
writers, and emphasizes the stability of sacrificial ritual. 

42. Zu Dionysios von Halikarnasos, G. Mentzner, Plauen im Vogtlande. 
This article covers 22 pages, and is called out mainly because the author finds 
Cobet in his ‘ observationes criticae et paleographicae ad Dion. Hal. antiquitates 
romanas’ (Leiden, 1877) has in the main agreed with, and thereby confirmed, 
what M. had already published in the JJ. 1877, pp. 809-34. However, M. is 
not wholly satisfied with Cobet’s work, and notes 25 passages in the 6th book 
of Dion. where in text reading or interpretation he differs from Cobet; they 
are VI 9, 13, 16, 17, 22, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33, 36, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 48, 49, 56, 61, 
69, 83, 84, 88, and 93. 

47. Die Consecut. temporum des praes. hist. zunachst bei Caesar, A. Hug, 
Ziirich. This comes in reply to Heynacher’s ‘ was ergibt sich aus d. sprach- 
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gebrauch Caesar’s im Bell. G, fiir d. behandlung der lat. syntax in d. schule’ 
(Berlin, 1881). H. denies the principle laid down by Hug (JJ.1860, pp. 877-87) 
with reference to subjunctive clauses (excepting those introduced by cum) 
dependent upon a hist. pres., namely, that the pres. was very often (in Caes. 
generally) used, though the preterite construction is found equally warranted ; 
that a close study reveals the fact that the position of the subjunctive clause 
with reference to the finite verb has great influence upon the choice of tense, 
thus: (a) if the subjunctive clause follows the hist. present of the principal 
clause, both constructions are promiscuously employed ; (4) if the subjunctive 
clause precedes the pres. hist. of the principal clause, the imperf. as a rule is 
used, with few exceptions. Hug maintains that this principle is in the main 
correct, that further study of his has revealed its influence in Livy, Bk. I, in 
Cicero (Verres) and the Bellum Civile. But taking Bell. Gall. alone, collecting 
all cases where ut, me, quo, qguin, quoniam or priusqguam clauses follow a hist. 
pres. the principle applies. Hug has restated it as follows: a subjunctive 
clause, preceding its principal clause which has a pres. hist., is put in the 
imperf. or pluperf. when the last preceding verb is preterite ; if it is present, 
however, the pres. or imperf. may be used, as in subjunctive clauses which 
follow their principal clauses. 


48. Zu Plautus Asinaria, K. Dziatzko, Breslau. That from the time of the 
earliest editors of the Asinaria to the present day the two slaves Leonida and 
Libanus have not been contrasted is remarkable. Two passages seem to D. 
to prove, however, that a decided difference existed, coupled with many points 
of resemblance between them. Leonida was the elder; he passes himself off 
for Saurea, and that the latter was old is shown in v. 85. Verses 400 and 4or 
show that in addition Leonida had no specially beautiful face or figure. This 
makes it impossible, therefore, to give v. 627 to Libanus ; Leonida must be the 
speaker. If these points be well taken, it seems natural and right when we come 
to v. 640, where the young master is refused participation in the consultation 
between the slaves, that the denial came from Leonida, not from Libanus, as 
texts usually give the passage. 


Heft 5 and 6. 

Articles of lesser interest are possibly the following: 50, De Carmine Cereali, 
H. Draheim, Berolini; 52, Inschriftliches, P. Stengel, Berlin; 56, Zu Valerius 
Maximus, H. Wersky, Breslau; 59, Ennianum et Ciceronianum, A. Bahrens, 
Groningae; 60, Analekta, G. Landgraf, Schweinfurt ; 61, Rémische Literatur- 
geschichte in Italien (an d. herausgeber), M. Hertz, Breslau; 62, Zu Petronius, 
H. Rinsch, Lobenstein; 63, Zu Quintilianus, A. Eussner, Wirzburg; (22), Zu 
Martiales, H. Flach, Tiibingen, and 65, Philologische Gelegenheitsschriften. 
No. 54 is a review by P. Schwartzkopff, Wernigerode, of the dissertatio 
inauguralis philologica ‘de ironia Menexeni platonici,’ by Theo. Berndt. 55 
reviews Prof. Dr. H. Siebeck’s (Basel) Geschichte d. Psychologie I 1. 57 isa 
review by H. Berger (Leipzig) of Dr. K. J. Neumann’s ‘ Strabons Quellen im 
IIten buche,’ I. Kaukasien. habilitationsschrift. 

49. Die legenden vom tode des Pheidias, H. Miiller-Striibing, London. This 
article covers 50 pages. There are two sources of information concerning the 
last days of Pheidias; the one is Plutarch, who says that after the completion of 
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the chryselephantine statue of Athene for the Parthenon, Pheidias died at Athens 
either by means of poison or through grief. The other is derived from two 
schol. on Aristophanes, and states that Pheid. after completing the chrysele- 
phantine Zeus for Olympia was put to death by the Eleians. Critics follow these 
authorities variously; E. Curtius has in the main followed Plutarch. That 
Pheidias was at some time in his life in want we gather from Aristophanes’ Peace; 
but it is left undetermined in what kind of want he had fallen; one can merely 
believe that in some way his last days, possibly, were clouded over by misfortune. 
S, discusses then the two stories, that the enemies of Pheidias accused him of 
stealing a portion of the gold intended for the Athene statue, and that he was 
charged with having made upon the shield of Athene a likeness of himself 
and of Perikles in a battle scene of the Amazons. S. holds that both stories 
are improbable, that they are artists’ legends, repeated by the periegetes 
to admiring travellers, that Plutarch accepted such stories too readily, and 
that Pausanias, the great traveller, makes no mention of the second story 
shows that he did not believe it. With regard to the first story S, raises 
the point whether the law did not require an account to be rendered by the 
contractor to the state before he could lay down his duties and be absolved 
from them; and if that is so, and if, as we have no evidence to the contrary, 
the law had been satisfied, how could this charge of his enemies be brought 
against him? With regard to the second charge, how could it be brought by 
the same man who brought the first, Minon, and failed so completely in 
maintaining it? How could it be so thoroughly believed in that upon his 
charge Pheid. was thrown into prison? Why, if there was a likeness, had it 
not been at once detected, and that too by the public eye? Did it require the 
eye of an artist, of Minon, to detect it? Besides, one of the characters on the 
shield was a slave, and would Pheid. take the trouble to immortalize himself or 
Perikles in the role of a naked slave hurling a rock ? 

The date of Pheidias’ death is discussed at some length. That 431 B.C. 
cannot be taken as certain is maintained by Sauppe, and M.-S. takes the same 
view; with a tendency, however, to settle on 434 or 435 B.C. ‘The story 
touching the honesty of Perikles is also touched upon, while the author 
devotes quite a number of pages to the question where Pheidias breathed 
his last. S. sums up his article thus: Pheidias passed away peacefully, 
when, we cannot decide, since his death was not noticed in the din of the 
Peloponnesian war ; hardly, however, in Olympia itself, since his grave would 
have been pointed out, as well as the creations of his art; ratherin some corner 
of the Eleian land; and when the Athenians were able to visit Olympia after 
the peace of Nikias, they then admired the mighty Zeus-statue, but over the 
grave of its maker the grass had already grown green. 


51. Phlegyer-sagen, A. Schultz, Hirschberg in Schlesien. The names 
Elatos, Panopeus and Koronis are the most familiar in these myths. The 
Phlegyans as well as the myths are of Thessalian origin; later the people 
migrated to Boeotia and Phokis. Elateia in Phokis is described by the Greeks 
as of Phlegyan origin, but in Pausanias it is said (VIII 4, 3) that Elatos himself 
came from Arkadia. That would mean, according to K. O. Miiller’s rule, that 
a portion of the Phlegyans had penetrated into Arkadia; in fact Elatos was 
honored in Tegea. In the miraculous fire-birth S. sees a resemblance to the 
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birth of Asklepios and of Dionysos; all three represent force. Dionysos is 
the god of vegetation, who alternately kills and re-animates it. So Asklepios 
is the chief divinity of the Phlegyans, a similar personification of vegetation. 
He belongs to both worlds—the world here and the world below. The mother’s 
name (Koron is Kopévy = eidog otegdvov, Hesych.) signifies crown, and it is 
the curving, crown-shaped earth which in the springtime yields flowers and 
garlands, It is as mother earth that Koronis appears among the nurses of 
Dionysos. How Apollo got into the Phlegyan myth as the father of Askle pios 
Schultz does not know, but conjectures that Ischys, son of Elatos, the para- 
mour of Koronis according to the familiar story (Pind. P. 3), was the original 
figure. 

(38). Zu Sophokles Antigone, F. Kern, Berlin. The passage dwelt upon 
lies in vv. 755-57. The argument is in favor of retaining these lines in their 
present order and in the form in which they have been handed down. Of 
course the greatest trouble found with these lines is the apparently incorrect 
use of kwriAAew. How can it be used after the unfilial words of Haimon just 
preceding? K. finds none of the attempts to interpret the lines either as they 
stand or through emendation to be satisfactory. After Haimon has exhausted 
his arguments and declared his intention to perish with Antigone, he declares 
to his father that it is impossible to see a threat in merely contradicting 
unfounded words. With reference to ov« ed gpoveiv, he has just been called 
kevog gpevav by his father, and returns him his compliment now in this much 
milderform. A hesitation in the voice before these words would have added 
greatly also toward weakening the hardness of the line. The father sees, 
however, plainly enough his son’s insubordination (as the beginning of 756 
shows) and his transfer of allegiance. But the very form in which Haimon 
casts his words in 755 shows also that a respect still exists in his breast for his 
father’s authority. We have here what is called a condition contrary to fact ; 
and this fact, namely, “You ave my father and I respect you,” is what at just 
this time strikes Kreon unpleasantly. He thinks it is a kind of wheedling or 
flattery on his son’s part, and hence it is that he turns to him with the words 4?) 
KOTIAAE pe. 

53. Zu Thukydides, A. Grossmann, Neumarkt in West Preussen. Six 
passages in Thuk. are treated here. First, III 36, 2, G. fails to adopt Classen’s 
kai before He does not look upon . . . as the prince. clause. 
Classen, however, held to this view, and considered the fault of the Mytilenaeans 
as the main idea of the passage. G. looks upon this as an error; it is rather 
the anger of the Athenians which is emphasized, through the influence of which 
they decided upon the cruel punishment. Secondly, III 82, 5, G. translates 
differently from Classen: “ Wer mit (offenen) nachstellungen gliick hatte, galt 
fiir verstandig, wer allerhand verdachtigungen auskliigelte war noch bedeuten- 
der.” Thirdly, IV 14, 2, G. believes this sentence is taken from II 8, 4; that 
it does not suit the context here, where there is no variety of action described, 
as in II 8, 4, and that we have here to do with something which has been 
smuggled into the text. Fourthly, 1V 113, 2, Classen and Stahl both read 
éxxabebdovrec without any manuscript authority. G. would read xaebdovrec, 
which has MS authority. Fifthly, IV 117, 2, G., differing from Classen, 
translates: “ denn es kam ihnen vor allen darauf an ihre (gefangenen) biirger 
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wiederzuhaben, so lange Brasidas noch im gliicke war, und sie wollten, nachdem 
Br. vorteile errungen, und die Spartanische sache der Athenischen gegeniiber 
ins gleichgewicht gebracht hatte, sogar diese vorteile fahren lassen, dafiir aber 
jene (die gefangenen) in folge der gleichheit der erfolge (also ohne demiitigung) 
befreien und so noch die chance haben, als kénnten sie auch noch siegen 
(wenn sie nehmlich weiter kampften). Sixthly, 1V 98, 2, G. proposes a change 
of text: ol¢ dv 7d eiwhde kai dbvevrat, ‘ dem herkommen gemiss.’ 


58. Anzeige von B. Lupus, Cornelius Nepos oder Julius Hyginus. Der 
sogenannte Cornelius Nepos, von G, F. Unger, aus d. abhand. d. kais. bayer. 
akademie der wiss. 1 Cl. XVI band, Miinchen, 1881. The object of this 
book reviewed by L. is to prove that Nepos is not the author of De Viris 
Illustribus. The matters of fact and of language bearing on this view are 
developed in two chapters, and in the third the attempt is made to prove that 
Hyginus, the freedman of Augustus, the littérateur, historian, and librarian, 
is the author of the 23 lives. Lupus, however, in his review of this thesis, 
holds to the authenticity and identity of Nepos as the author. He does not 
believe there is anything in ‘ De Viris Illustribus’ that can influence us to 
settle upon the peaceful government of Augustus or the foruit of Hyginus 
as the time of the author. He believes that he lived a generation earlier, 
when all things were under the control of sovereign generals and a supreme 
soldiery—-in the time of Nepos himself, and that Nepos was the author. 


59. Zur Erklarung der Aeneis, Th. Pliiss, Basel. This article is in reply to 
‘die politische Tendenz der Aeneide Vergils,’ by Georg, Stuttgart, 1880, in 
which he criticized Pliiss’s own book, ‘der reiz erzihlender dichtung, und die 
Aeneis Vergils’ (Basel, 1882). P. sees in the victory of Memmius over Gyas, 
in the fifth book, a reference by Vergil to those victories which a Memmius, 
during the Augustan period, won as champion of the Plebs from a patrician 
Gyas or Geganus, together with the Italians. In the form and fate of Sergius 
he sees a reference to Sergius Catiline. In reply to the question, how could 
this or the victories of Memmius be connected with the praises of Augustus 
and the Julian line, P. answers that Vergil looked upon the strength and 
imperial power of Augustus as the culmination of Roman history. In a certain 
sense Rome had been founded and her history hitherto made that this culmi- 
nating point might be reached—the reign of Augustus ; and what had occurred 
to bend the course of events in this direction had tended to this purpose that 
the Julian gens might be glorified in the person of the first emperor. P. 
defends at considerable length the poetic strength and historical consistency 
of the long passage in the first book, where Jupiter unfolds to Venus the long 
scroll of the future. W. E. WATERS. 


RHEINISCHES MusEuM, XX XVII 4. 
I. pp. 485-95. R. Férster. Notes on the History of Philology. To the 
question whether copies of Naevius and Ennius existed in the Middle Ages, 
F., after examining certain affirmative evidence quoted by Fr. Haase in lectures 
delivered in 1861, gives a decided negative answer. 
2. pp. 496-505. Chr. Liitjohann. The Text of Cicero’s Cato Maior. L. 
thinks the evidence of haste in composition is to be seen most clearly in 
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passages where the author inserted his afterthoughts without stopping to restore 
the connection. So in 55, at the end of a list, stand the words: possum persequi 
permulta oblectamenta rerum rusticarum, sed ea ipsa quae dixi sentio fuisse longiora; 
and then, in spite of this conclusion, comes a continuation of the list. L. 
thinks that in 55-60 many things occur which might fairly tempt a writer to 
doubt the genuineness of the passage. So in the story of Curius Dentatus he 
fails to find such an illustration of the delights of rural life as may be drawn 
from the same story in Plutarch’s version of it. Then the words sed venio ad 
agricolas sound as if there had been no previous talk of farm life. And the 
story of Cincinnatus and Sp. Maelius is given with doubtful accuracy. 
Considering these and other faults in the argument, L. inclines to think that 
Cicero at first wrote 57 immediately after 54, and that the intervening para- 
graphs were very hastily and carelessly written for later insertion, In the 
same way he accounts for 58, and for the transitions in 39-44. Other instances 
are found in 50, 65, 73-74. In view of such a method of composition many 
faults of expression may well be due to the author; but since our MSS 
command no great confidence, L. thinks an editor should not refuse to cure 
manifest absurdities by simple means. Accordingly in 15 he proposes either 
to write omnibus for guibus, or to insert omnibus after guibus. At the end of 
51, munifam for munitur. In 76 he arranges mum ea constans iam requirit aetas? 
sunt etiam eius aetatis quae media dicitur, From 54 he cuts out the words dixi 
in eo libro quem de rebus rusticis scripsi, and lenientem desiderium quod capiebat e 
filio. In 72 the argument should be that old men are more fearless than the 
young, because they know they cannot live long, and therefore find it easy to 
sacrifice the little that remains to them. It is therefore probable that a 
considerable number of words have been lost after ¢ueri possit. L. gives what 
he thinks the proper sense as follows: . . . ¢weri possit <senex; sin autem. 
officits deesse cocpit, ut philosophi quidam volunt, sua ei manu vitae finem imponere 
icet ; atque quo propius a morte abesse videtur, eo promptius nescio an vita excedere 
possit > mortemque contemnere, 


3. pp. 506-15. C, Wachsmuth. The Collection of Apophthegms in the 
Froben Edition of the Scriptores Gnomici. Several facts of considerable 
interest touching collections of this character and the MSS in which they are 
preserved are brought to light. 


4. pp. 516-530. F. Biicheler. Old Latin. Continuation from XXXVI 2. 
Samentum, a Hernican word (Fronto IV 4, p. 67 Naber), is related to sagmen as 
segmentum to segmen ; the guttural has been lost as in /umen, examen. The 
word belongs to the Italic root saé; and its general sense is means of divine 
confirmation, token of consecration, B. repeats what Mommsen has said, that 
a special Hernican dialect, distinct from Latin, existed as little (and as much) 
as a Praenestine dialect. In a gloss of Charisius (p. 242 Keil) should perhaps 
be read: dzttutti luctus guidam, The word cordolium occurs once or twice in | 
Plautus, then again in Appuleius (Met. 9, 21), who may have used it because 
Plautus had done so, The very existence of the word has been denied by 
scholars who wished to print condolium. But it has never lost its place in the 
spoken language. To this day people say cordoglio in Italy and cordojo in 
Spain and cordoii in Wallachia. /antex is another word rare in the books but 
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common in common speech, as the German Panzer bears witness. Agina (cf. 
coguina, ruina, fodina, etc.) means a balance, or an important part of the 
balance ; hence aginare and aginator of the small trader. Another and more 
extensive employment of agina appears in the Romance languages, where it 
denotes activity or speed. The development of meaning is explained by a 
gloss of Philoxenos: aginat diarpdocerar orpéger unyavara:. So once in the 
ancient literature, Petron. 61. Important additions to the known Latin 
vocabulary must be sought by studying the Romance languages. If there were 
a choice between getting another Cena Trimalchionis or recovering one of the 
lost epics of the Empire, B. would choose the former without hesitation; and a 
single word recovered from the Romance languages may tell us more of Roman 
common speech, character, humor, than a dozen of the words to be found in 
all the authors. What name did the Roman give to a hole in his purse? The 
dictionaries give an ample collection of words that might do; in fact the word 
was, to judge from Romance evidence, fertusium. And to stop the hole was 
adturare or veturare, the former known only from Romance sources. In the 
literature caseus is the name not only of the material but also of the shape of 
the ‘cheese; in the dairy of course a distinction was necessary. And the 
African translation of the Bible (I Samuel, 17, 18) has the expresion formellas 
casei; most of the Romance languages have the name /ormaticus, which 
appears to be old. The word gomia, glutton, is used often by Lucilius, once 
by the imitator Appuleius. A comparison with Greek yéuw, yéuoc, yéuog is 
entirely natural. In Umbrian gomia is an epithet for the sacrificial sow, 
probably the sus gravida sacrificed to the Chthonian deities. In Spanish 
gomia means glutton. But for the chance preservation of the word in Latin, 
it might seem venturesome to make Spanish explain Umbrian. Lucilius, 450 ff. 
(Lachmann) B. writes as follows: vex cotus ille duo hos ventos austrum atque 
aquilonem, | novisse aiebat, solos hos: demagis istos| ex nimbo austellos nec nosse 
mec esse putare, The word demagis (= de-+- magis) is a colloquialism for 
ceteros, which would not have suited the metre. Lachmann thought de could be 
compounded only with adverbs of place. Such a generalization rests on few 
particular facts, though it may be right enough for the Augustan poets; but B. 
thinks it should count for very little as a limitation upon the popular capacity 
for word-formation. Even in deinde, de does not belong to inde as it does to the 
word with which it is combined in de eo or denuo. In numerous prepositional 
compounds the direct bearing of the preposition is upon something outside 
the word with which the preposition is united; so in deunx, praenimis (beyond 
other things toa high degree). In the quoted passage from Lucilius demagis 
means starting from (or going beyond) the two winds named—more. ‘The word 
survives in Spanish ¢/ demas vino, the remaining wine. And it has produced 
derivatives, demasia, demasiado, demasiadamente, The name of Lucilius gives 
B. occasion to propound a curious little question, which he thinks may serve to 
give point to the repeated statement of the need ofa careful collation of the Bob- 
bian Scholia to Cicero. The praeco Granius, famous for his humorous quips, is 
said to have borne the praenomen Quintus. For this the authority is found in Cic. 
Brut, 172 and in Mai’s reading of Schol. ad Cic. pro Plancio p. 259 Orelli. 
Possibly the Q. in the first passage is due toa corruption, and possibly Mai 
found in his palimpsest what he thought he ought to find. At all events there 
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is reason for thinking the man’s name was Aw/us Granius. A Roman 
inscription, now at Rokeby Hall in England, was recently published in the 
Ephemeris Epigraphica, IV, p. 297, as follows: Rogat ut resistas, hospes, te hic 
tacitus lapis, | dum ostendit, quod mandavit quoius umbram git] = | Pudentis 
hominis frugi cum magna fide, | Praeconis Oli Grani sunt ossa heic sita. | tantum 
est. hoc voluit nescius ne esses. vale, A. Granius M.1. Strabilio praeco, Everything in 
this inscription points to the period at which we naturally assume the well-known 
praeco Granius must have died. And this inscription appears to have been 
made for a man of more consequence than the common auctioneer—for a man 
who had relations with the Muses and the poets. And if this be the tombstone 
of the humorist, there is a doubled charm about the faint suggestion of gentle 
humor in the epitaph ‘that some friendly poet wrote. It is well known that 
m sometimes disappeared before a following consonant—very often before s, 
not seldom before a guttural or 4 Of such disappearance before d no example 
has been registered from literary Latin, but such a pronunciation as secudo 
kaledas was not unknown to vulgar speech. The nasal appears in the formation 
of the present stem of a considerable number of verbs; in the perfect stems 
of such verbs the nasal does not appear: pepigi, pupugi, tetigi, and from stems 
ending in dentals, scicidi, tutudi. But the presence of the nasal in tundo led 
in time to the consequence that éwnd- was regarded as the simple stem of the 
verb, whence the noun ¢undor and the perfect ¢umsi. In reduplicated perfects 
of the kind noted the vowel of the penult is short. There are only two 
reduplicated perfects with long stem-vowel—cecidi and pepedi. And pepedi 
belongs (cf. 7épdouaz) by its origin with those reduplicated perfects which were 
from stems that always, in all nominal and verbal formations, end in two 
consonants. Of these four belong to stems that end in md—jependi, tetendi, 
spopondi, totondi. This last verb was often confounded with ¢undo, and the 
form éotondi was therefore specially exposed to the influence of the analogy of 
tutudi, There would, then, be no occasion for surprise in finding a perfect 
totédi, or, without the reduplication in a compound, aétdédi, after the manner of 
contudi, Verg. Cat. 10(8), 16 has the form défosisse, antiquated and given over 
to the vulgar, but used by the poet on account of its adaptability to the difficult 
metre. Another vulgar form, similarly recommended, occurs in v. 9, but has 
been misunderstood by the editors, who print didente dicit attotonse forfice. In 
the only authoritative MS—that of Brussels—the reading is attodisse forcipe. 
This is entirely right. Such a word as a¢totonse is a malformation: the redupli- 
cation and the perfect formation in -si are entirely inconsistent with each other. 
Verg. Cat. 7 (9) has the word putus (in the MSS potus). Plaut. Asin 694 has the 
diminutive puti//us. The same diminutive occurs Var. Sat. fr. 568. Here the 
uw is short, but this is no conclusive proof of short « for putus. To be 
sure it is paitus in the passage first cited, but it is there explained that the word 
has something wrong with it. The pentameter quoted by Varro, L. L. III 28, 
Sili Potoni, sesquisenex puerum, has the syllable long in a related word, and so 
again salaputium in Catull. 53. Probably pdtil/us is to be counted as one of 
the derivative words with a quantity different from that found in the simple 
stems. In Plaut. Bacch. 123, the name /oéicio has always troubled the 
commentators. It is probably an adjective formed like movicius, emissicius. It 
stands in humorous contrast with ¢antus matu of the foregoing verse. 
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5. pp. 531-47. O.Ribbeck. Notes on the Menaechmi of Plautus. “In 
philology as in medicine the methods of treatment suffer periodic change. The 
art of patiently letting things alone, of assuring the sufferer that he is entirely 
well, of treating the xoli me tangere of the established chronic trouble with some 
gentle draught, some oily hermeneutic salve, is, to be sure, always in practice. 
Apart from that the fashionable treatment for Plautus just now consists in 
distinguishing successive revisions and rearrangements of the plays. And it 
is not to be denied that excellent results have been thus obtained. But it will 
not do to regard this treatment as a panacea, nor to let it work injustice to the 
poet.” In these notes R. discusses chiefly the dramatic effects of the play, 
showing how the actors must have behaved and what the spectators must have 
seen, thus defending doubted passages. The changes he proposes are mostly 
in the way of transposition. He arranges 129, 131, 130, 133, 132,134. He 
takes from Menaechmus and gives to Peniculus, 209 ff., through atgue actutum. 
The parallel passages 42-73 and 604-35 are discussed together—too minutely 
for a report. 


6. pp. 548-55. A, V.Gutschmid. Trogus and Timagenes. An attempt to 
prove that Trogus in the Historiae Philippicae produced substantially only a 
translation or an adaptation of the work of Timagenes. The existing frag- 
ments of Trogus’s De Animalibus are all translated from Aristotle; the one 
fragment preserved from the De Plantis isatranslation of Theophrastus. But 
in the Historiae Philippicae there are evidences of good research—of the use 
of many authorities; the work is by no means a series of extracts—every 
portion is composed from a mass of digested material. It is highly improbable 
that the Trogus of the books on natural history did all this work himself; he 
transferred to his own pages these evidences and results of research from the 
work of some learned and laborious Greek. No Greek could have been more 
suitable for his purpose than Timagenes; and a number of remarkable 
coincidences justify the conclusion that Timagenes was in fact the author used 
by Trogus. 

7. pp. 556-66. C. Paucker, De Particularum quarundam in Latinitate 
Hieronymi Usu Observationes, 


8. pp. 567-75. E. Hiller. On the Manuscripts of Tibullus. The conclusion 
is that the Ambrosianus is the one authoritative MS. It is not only the oldest, 
but also the only one entirely free from the conjectures and interpolations of 
the early Italian scholars. The Vaticanus is closely related to it, but there is 
no passage in which we can safely assume that the Vaticanus gives better 
information than the Ambrosianus about the reading of the archetype. The 
Guelferbytanus does not deserve to be regarded at all. 


9. pp. 576-97. F. Becher. On the language of the Epistulae ad Brutum. 
The point of view may be made plain in the words which B, quotes from an 
earlier publication of his own: “ Unum atque parem quidem sermonem hae 
epistulae cum veris Ciceronis redolent, tamen hoc discrimen inter utrasque 
interest, ut hic ex propria natura et nativa quadam indole ipsarum epistularum 
fluxerit, ille autem captatus et adscitus sit, ut incorruptae fidei speciem 
arriperet credulosque lectores falleret.” ‘This view is maintained through a 
detailed examination of the diction of the letters. 
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10. pp. 598-609. O. Seeck. Studies touching Early Records in Roman 
History. Continued from XXXVII 1. A reply to Mommsen’s criticisms 
(Hermes, XVII) upon Seeck’s view of Pliny’s list of Latin cities. 


II. pp. 610-27. E. Meyer. Questions touching Diodorus’s Treatment of 
Roman History. The main conclusion is that Diodorus borrowed from an 
annalist who wrote Latin, older than Piso, later than the oldest of those who 
wrote in Greek, in particular, later than Fabius. 


12, pp. 628-44. Miscellany. O. Ribbeck gives emendations to the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylos. 166, orife: év og’ irvy, or Ev? 171, 
681, Exdpdvwe Tedovvtac. N. Wecklein also emends the text of 
Aeschylos. Ag. 78, 0’ ob« évi Cf. Hom. v. 23. is a gloss. 
Cf. Hesych. s. v. Ag. 1633 ff., GAA tvbod’ paraiav yAdosav 
aravbica: | cd¢povog yvaunc duapreiv daivovog | KaxBareiv 
Towadra Tov Kpatovvr’ Cho. 260, év xyxid:, Cho. 995 ff. 
contain an interpolation. This is evidently the passage cited Schol. Eur. Or. 
25. The true reading is to be restored as follows: dypevua Onpig } veBpod 
nodévdvrov | auhyavov téxvnua xai dvoéxAvtov; | dpxuv Gv xai 
néxiovg. Eum. 959, tovd¢ has made its way into the text from a marginal 
note, displacing a word which was probably éx$pav. Pers. 924 ff., yéov ai 
yévvag KAaygw apidaxpuv iaxav, Sept. 513, éxnavyov, Suppl. 
210, ‘Epuije GAAo¢ ‘EAAQvev Suppl. 579, orevrac instead of 
orevoa. I, Bywater corrects the fragment of Aspasius in the commentary on 
Aristot. Eth. Nic. 4, 2, as follows: <xai> Meyapixje pebieuar, H, 
Seume gives a note upon the forms allowed at the end of the verse by Nonnos. 
G. F. Unger calls attention to a quotation from the geographer Phileas found 
in Steph. Byz. 10, 1: “ABvdoe tpeig méAecc, Kal? ‘EAAgoTovrov, Kal Kat’ 
Aiyurtov, kai Kata tiv 'larvyiav "Iradiav, ovdetépwe Kareirar O¢ diAéac, 
62 larvyiacg év obtwe Kar’ Aeyéuevov "ABvdov, If 
this text be correct, Phileas cannot have been, as generally supposed, one of 
the earlier writers; for the calling of the nominative case dp6 is not older 
than the Stoic school. The reading, therefore, of an inferior MS, which gives 
in place of must be considered, and xara 
restored as the true reading. The little Italian town was mentioned by 
Phileas only upon the occasion of describing the well-known Abydos on the 
Hellespont. O. Busolt contradicts certain conclusions reached by Wilamowitz- 
MOllendorff (Philol. Untersuch. I 71 ff.) touching the liability of the Athenian 
allies to military service for the empire. G, Becker has discovered a fragment 
of Suetonius, hitherto unknown, in Scott’s Waverley, ch. 10: epulae ad senatum, 
prandium vero ad populum attinet, He infers that there must be Suetoniana 
somewhere in an unexplored English MS. To those who know Scott’s habit 
in respect of quotations it may well seem doubtful whether the lost MS is likely 
ever to be found. B. thinks an invention by Scott impossible, because at the 
time when Waverley was written hardly anybody ever thought of Suetonius as 
the author of anything besides the Lives of the Caesars. But this is not very 
convincing. F, B(iicheler) gives notes on three recently discovered short 


inscriptions—Oscan and Paelignian. 
J. H. WHEELER. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLociE, VIII 1-4. 


No. I. 

1. Pp. 1-4. The publication of the Aeneid, by Gaston Boissier. Varius 
and Tucca were entrusted with the revision and publication of the Aeneid, but 
it is not known how long a time elapsed before they completed the task, M. 
Boissier attempts to show by means of allusions to the Aeneid in various 
authors, but especially in Horace, that the publication probably occurred in 
A. U. C. 737 (17 B. C.), and suggests that Augustus may have caused the publi- 
cation to be made on the occasion of the great festival of that year. 


2. Pp. 5-10. Varroniana, by L. Havet. A dozen valuable emendations, 


3. P. 10. L. Havet calls attention toa fragment of Cassius Hemina (Non. 
483, /acte), “ ex Tiberi lacte haurire,” which evidently refers to the practices of 
the Bacchanales, and may be added to the details given, Livy, XX XIX 13, 12. 
Cf. Plat. Ion, 5342, al éx kai yada 
pevat, Euppovec dé ovcar ov, 

4. Pp. 11-32. Remarks on Aeschylus, by Henri Weil. More than fifty 
passages critically discussed. Some of the emendations are quite convincing, 
all of them plausible and ingenious. 


5. Pp. 34-54. On the Caeliana of Cicero, by Emil Baehrens. A critical 
discussion, with collation of MSS and numerous emendations. The article is 
indispensable for those who would study this oration. 


6. Pp. 55-74. The Roman Calendar, by Gaston Boissier. The national 
library at Paris has recently acquired a manuscript, probably of the 12th 
century, containing a calendar of the first six months of the year, based upon 
the Fasti of Ovid. M. Boissier, after a brief discussion of the relation of this 
to other similar calendars, gives so much of it as is not found in Ovid, It is 
not without curious and interesting features. 


7. Pp. 75-6. The Subjunctive of Repetition, by Max Bonnet. The author 
denies that the subjunctive is ever due to repetition a ane but is rather used 
in spite of the repetition. 


8. P. 76. In Arnob.7, 3, L. Havet proposes “ Tum guor” (archaistic for cur) 
instead of “‘ Tum quod.” 


g. Pp. 77-8. Note on a MS of Nonius Marcellus (No. 347 of the library of 
Berne), by H. Meylan. 


10. Pp. 78-80. Notes on the MSS of Montpellier, by Max Bonnet. 


11. Pp. 81-99. Fragments of scholia on Claudian, by C. A, Pret (communi- 
cated, with some introductory remarks, by Emile Chatelain). 


12. P.g9. In Ov. Met. I 16, A. M. Desrousseaux proposes “sine pondere 
pondera rebus.” 


13. P. 100. In Cic. Phil. II 40, 103, J. Gantrelle proposes “ quaero” instead 
of “quo ore” (Vat., “ quore”). 


14. P. 100. L. Havet emends Arnob. 7, 10, placing “ex casibus imminentia 
fortuitis” immediately after “ a nobis mala,” 
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15. Pp. ror-2. Notes on Plato’s Gorgias, by O. R. 1+ In 5094-c, remove 
the comma after Boffecav in avdyxn tabryy siva tiv aicxiorny ui 
dtvacta: Bonfeiv, xré. It means ‘‘this is necessarily the most disgraceful aid 
not to be able to render” = “ this is the aid that it is most disgraceful not to 
be able to render.” 2. In 483a, od rdv Adyov édtdxabeg is proposed instead of 
ov Tov vouov, KTE, 

16, P.102. In Plaut. Rud. 49, L. Havet proposes to insert “hic” before 
“ hospes.” 

17. P. 103-5. Glossematica (IV, V), by Gustav Loewe. 

18. Pp. 106-7. Obituary notice of Gustav Loewe, by Emile Chatelain. 
Loewe was born Feb. 18, 1852, in Saxony. He entered the University of 
Leipzig in 1870, and graduated in 1874, his dissertation being the foundation 
of his subsequent work, “‘ Prodromus Corporis glossariorum latinorum,” pub- 
lished in 1876. In 1874 he taught in the family of Professor Wachsmuth at 
Géttingen, and in 1875 he was employed by Ritschl to collate the Codex 
Ambrosianus of Plautus. He remained in Italy, with the exception of one 
brief absence, until the end of 1878. He went from Italy to Spain to prepare 
the materials of the “ Bibliotheca patrum latinorum” for the Academy of 
Sciences of Vienna. At the Escurial he worked with Charles Graux. In the 
autumn of 1879 he went to Leipzig, and for one semester discharged the duties 
of a professor, In 1880 he went to Gottingen, where he acted as “ custos” of 
the University Library until his death, which occurred Dec. 16, 1883, in conse- 
quence of a fall. During this period he frequently visited Italy. He had 
been offered the chair vacated by F. Leo at Kiel, but declined on the ground 
that it was not his calling to teach. . 

Loewe was fond of prolonged close application. He never lost an opportunity 
of examining manuscripts, and always spent every moment of available time 
in studying them. He paid the closest attention to minute details. 

In addition to his “ Prodromus” he published many articles on glossaries in 
various journals, but especially the Rheinisches Museum, and left in manuscript 
a work entitled “Glossae nominum.” He took an important part in the 
“Analecta Plautina” (1877), and in the new edition of some of the plays of 
Plautus, especially the Asinaria and Amphitruo. As a palaeographist his 
attainments were of a high ordor. Of this he gave proof in his publication of 
the ‘“ Exempla Scripturae Visigothicae.” 

In the midst of his numerous engagements he always found time to render 
service to others when called upon. He cultivated his science with a disinter- 
estedness, a self-denial, a loftiness of view, which render his loss one of the 
most deplorable that Latin philology could have suffered. 

19. Pp. 108-9. P. Thomas offers a new theory as to the meaning of “Ajax 
male defensus,” in Juv. X 5, 84-85. 

20. P. 109. L. Havet defends the MS reading in Plaut. Rud. 43, “eam 
vidit ire e ludo fdicinio domum.” The proceleusmaticus is not without 
parallel, whereas the emendation fidicino violates an invariable rule :! the fifth 


1 How about such cases as Trinum. 598, ibit statim aliquo in maxumam malam crucem? In 
Trinum. 311, nimio satiust, ut opust ita ted esse, quam ut animo lubet (a trochaic tetrameter), 
we have a choice between the double iambic ending and the proceleusmaticus with hiatus, 
Cf. Trinum, 533, ille ager fuit; Curcul. 66, nullist id ab eo petas; 86, non recipiat mare 


. 
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foot must not be an iambus ending with a word. “ Ensomme, ‘ fidicino’ est 
en soi un barbarisme, et change un vers correct en un vers faux; il faut donc 
rayer cet adjectif dans les lexiques, et, dans les éditions du Rudens, il faut 
revenir au texte que les scribes avaient respecté, et que les philologues ont 
corrompu.” 


21. Pp. 110-112. Book notices, by H. L., E. C., and C. Jullian. 


No. 2. 

1. Pp. 113-126. On the marriage of Roman soldiers, by J. B. Mispoulet. 
In this interesting article it is demonstrated that the theories that have hitherto 
been held on this subject are false. The errors have grown chiefly out of a 
misinterpretation of the expression “ ius conubium,” of which he shows that 
“il signifie la faculté de contracter un mariage régi par le droit civil romain, 
de telle sorte qu’un pareil mariage produira tous les effets que la loi romaine 
attache aux iustae nuptiae; le fils suivra la condition du pére et sera in patria 
potestate, ce qui engendera |’agnation avec toutes ses conséquences au point de 
vue de la tutelle et de la succession.” Those specially interested in the subject, 
of course, will study the original article; hence we may dispense with an 
abstract of it here. 

2. Pp. 126-128. L. Havet argues that Verg. Georg. i 100-101 is an interpo- 


lation, having been added (because of its “ laetissima farra’’) as a grammatical 
illustration of “ laetus ager” in the next verse. 


3. Pp.129-131. The Scholia of Aristophanes and the Apollodori Bibliotheca, 
by P. Decharme. The author argues that the scholiast did not have a copy of 
the Bibliotheca different from ours, but introduced the variations himself. 


4. Pp. 131-132. P. D. calls attention to the fact that the emendation of 
pbAnv into ¢oxnv in Apoll. Bibliotheca, III 12, 6, 8, is confirmed by a scholion on 
Eur. Androm. 687. 


5. Pp. 132-134. On gue, ve, me, after short ¢, by Emile Thomas. M. Harant 
is in error concerning the total absence of this phenomenon from Cicero’s 
orations. Cf. In Verrem, V xlv, 118, doloreque; Pro Tullio, 33, stationeque 
utuntur; Pro Plancio xli, 98, confiteareque aliquando; De Domo, viii, 19, 
Tigraneque; Philipp. X xi, 25, consuetudineque (in a decree); XIII xx, 46, 
maioreque; XIV ix, 26, ipseque in; XIV xiv, 36, ipseque (decree); Pro Cae- 
cina, xxiii 64, sineque (acc. to the Turin palimpsest). Hence the conjecture of 
Baiter, libertateque utuntur, in De Leg. Agr. II xxxi, 86, and that of Madvig, 
illeque, in Pro, Rosc. Am. xxxix, 114, may be correct. The cases where 


(emended by Brugman) ; 693, (tetram.), in malam crucem; Asin. 64, liberis suis; in Asin. r10 
Ubi eris ?—Ubiquomgue lubitum erit animo meo, it is necessary to read “eris’”’ to prevent 
GWvuy, and “erit’” or GUUY with hiatus to prevent the “double ending.” The position 
taken by M, Havet with regard to the propriety of this emendation is unquestionably correct ; 
but to pronounce the law of the fifth (or penultimate) foot “invariable” is to encourage 
the very spirit he condemns by saying that the difficulties of Plautinian versification “ tien- 
nent pour une bonne part a la précipitation avec laquelle les théoriciens modernes, et parmi eux 
les plus grands, se sont mis 4 niveler hativement les textes, et & y abattre de parti pris les 
jalons de la tradition antique.”” The argument from text to metre, and then from metre to 
text, when conducted with cautious conservatism, may lead to secure results; but if conducted 
rashly it will inevitably lead to confusion. 
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elision occurs are indicated in the above list by giving the next word. The 
author adds a partial list for other works of Cicero, containing for gue twelve 
examples without elision and eleven with it; for me, two examples of each 
sort; for ve, one without elision. This does not include the cases that occur 
in accepted emendations, such as Tusc. III xxviii, 67, obduruisseque iam. 
So in Caes. B. G. VI xii, 6, gue is to be retgined with the best MSS, and in 
B. G. V xxv, 5, guaestoreque should be read. 


6. P. 134. To the list of examples of “ malum!” 4 adds Gell. xiii, 12, 8. 


7. Pp. 135-144. Remarks on a tariff recently discovered at Palmyra, by R. 
Cagnat. This interesting discussion is intended to supplement the articles of ° 
the Marquis de Vogiié published in the Journa] Asiatique, 1883, and since 
republished with additions and corrections. 
8. P. 144. L. Havet shows that in the fragment of Varro found in Non. 
492, fructuis, “ socius est hostibus socius,” etc., “es?” should be read for “est,” 
the ?, however it may have been made, having been mistaken for ¢. 


g. Pp. 145-146. L. Havet gives an interesting discussion of the relation of 
Vergil’s eulogy of Italy, Georg. ii 136 ff., to a somewhat similar passage of 
Varro. The latter suggested the former to Vergil. 

10. P. 146. L. Havet proposes “sinum” for “signum” in Plin. H. N. 33, 
154. Mentor did not make séatues. 

11. Pp. 147-156. The Vaticanus go (T) of Lucian; remarks on the MS, and 
a collation of the Mortuorum Dialogi, by Pierre de Nolhac, 


12. P.t 56. L. Havet emends Laevius Ap. Charis. 288 Keil. 


13. Pp. 157-160. Book notices. 
14. Revue des Revues, pp. 1-96. Germany begun. 


No. 3. 


1. Pp. 161-164. The marriage of Vespasian according to Suetonius, by 
Edouard Cug. In the passage relating to this marriage (c. 3), the reading 
delegatam, found in most MSS, is to be retained. It has reference to the 
proceeding known as “ delegatio liberti,” which the author discusses. 


2. Pp. 164-167. Varroniana, by L. Havet. Seven emendations. 

3. Pp. 167-170. Ad Hyperidis Demosthenicam, by F. Blass. Discussion 
of a few fragments, the MS of which the author had hitherto been unable to 
see. 
4. P.170. Ad Ciceronis Caelianam, by E. Baehrens. In §21, for “ nauare” 
read “ venditare.” 

5. Pp. 171-172. On Plat. Rep. VIII xi, 558 a, by H. Weil. In the sentence 
obTw . . . Howe, omit the commas and «ai after wéow, The is an 
invisible Hero rendering service in battle. The Greeks sometimes left an 
empty space for one in their line of battle. The Etymologicum Magnum gives 
ard Tov aépoc as one etymology of 
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6. Pp. 172-183. In Cic. pro Rabirio V 17, L. Havet proposes “ vestra” 
for “una” with “ vindicta.” 


7. P. 173. Pierre de Nolhac makes an addition and some corrections to his 
article in the Revue de Philologie VIII, pp. 147 ff. 


8. Pp. 174-176. Book notices, 


g. Revue des Revues, pp. 97-208. Germany (completed), Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, United States, France (begun). 


No. 4. 


° 1. Pp. 177-186. On eguites eqguo privato, by J. B. Mispoulet. The author 
maintains that there was no body of horsemen of this sort, and that the name 
itself never had any existence. He denies that there was any ordo equester or 
any census equester before the time of the Gracchi. If his premises are true, his 
arguments are, taken as a whole, quite convincing, though some of them seem 
to have but little force. 


2. Pp. 187-z90. The Manuscripts of Montpellier (second article), by Max 
Bonnet. 


3. Pp. 190-191. Ad Hyperidis Demosthenicam (second article), by F. Blass. 
A revision of part of the first article. (See above.) 


4. P. 192. Book notices. 


5. Revue des Revues, pp. 209-365. France (completed), Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, Russia, Sweden and Norway. Table of Contents. 
M. W. HuMPHREYS. 


ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. 
Heft 1. 


From the ‘ Jahresbericht der Redaktion’ at the end of this number, pp. 146- 
148, we are pained to learn that tiis undertaking, which has already done so 
much for Latin scholarship, has not met with the pecuniary support which it 
certainly deserves. The number of paying subscribers at the beginning of 
this year is said to be only 267; of these only 6 fall to America. Surely this 
is not creditable to the scholarship of our country, when we consider that this 
is a journal which ought to be in every college library and in the hands of 
every progressive Latin teacher. 

This number begins with an article by W6lfflin, dedicated to the venerable 
Professor Georges on the occasion of his recent Doctorjubilaum, discussing 
“ Frustra, nequiquam und Synonyma,” pp. 1-24, Frustra and mequiguam are 
both found in Plautus. Frustra, in form a comparative like dextra, is of course 
to be connected with /raus and the participle frausus, having the meaning of 
deceiving one’s self or being deceived in one’s expectations. Fvustra laborare, 
used first by Lucretius (IV 1099), continues in use down to a late period, while 
nequiguam laborare only occurs in Sil. Ital. 16, 508. In prose /rustra temptare 
is more usual, but Vergil (Aen. VIII 232) ventures on meguiguam ¢.; so after 
him Livy, Lucan and Silius Italicus. Fvrastra esse, so common in archaic 
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writers and those under archaic influence, is entirely avoided by Cicero and 
Caesar. The first author to use /rustra est followed by an infinitive is Publilius 
Syrus, while Sallust is the first to use id, res, ea res as the subject of est in this 
phrase. After him other prose writers introduce various subjects as eceptum, 
spes, curatio, ingenia, consilium, etc., until Ulpian, Dig. 33, 4, 1, 8 uses an entire 
clause, guidguid demonstratae rei additur frustra est. Whether the gui of 
nequiquam (nequicquam) is of ablative origin or accusative admits of doubt. 
(On p. 89 W8lfflin calls attention to Studemund’s statement that only the form 
nequiguam occurs in the Ambrosianus of Plautus, a fact which rather favors 
the ablative origin.) No vital distinction can be drawn between /rustra and 
nequiguam. Cicero uses the latter word only twice, in pro Quinct. 79, where 
there is a reminiscence of Ter. Heaut. 2, 3, 104, and in Tusc. 3, 59, where he 
translates a verse of Euripides. This may seem a little remarkable, as Sallust 
and Livy use meqguiquam freely, and Caesar uses it twice, /rustra ten times. 
But Nepos, Velleius, both the Senecas, Columella, Celsus, both Plinies and 
Suetonius also avoid it, and Tacitus and Quintilian each uses it but once, which 
amounts to a stylistic veto. Wé65lfflin ascribes this avoidance to the influence 
of juristic Latin. As a consequence in prose the word soon became obsolete. 
The rare cases where it occurs may perhaps be due to the reading of Sallust 
and Livy. Servius deemed it necessary to explain it by sine causa (Verg. Aen. 
V 81). In later Latin poetry meguiguam is not much more frequent than 
JSrustra, and the fact that it is so at all is perhaps due to the greater influence 
of Vergil. Lucretius always uses #, at the beginning of the Hexameter. In 
Vergil its position is much freer. Vergil too is the only author to use 
nequiguam with a negative (Aen. VIII 370 ; Ciris, 225). 

Even /rustra would seem to have been in danger of extinction in the later 
Latin, and like meguiguam it has left no trace in the Romance languages. 
Adverbial forms and phrases which took the place of these two words are 
inaniter, irrito,in cassum, cassum, casse, casso, in vanum (Fr. en vain, Sp. en 
vano), in vano, vane, in vacuum, vacue, sine causa, ingratis. To trace, as 
Wolfflin does, the rise and respective use of each of these would lead us too 
far. It is interesting to observe that a comparison of Plautus with Terence 
indicates that long before Cicero the sermo urbanus had a tendency to exclude 
nequiguam, ‘Terence uses it but once, frustra eleven times. Plautus has /. 
nineteen times, #. thirteen times. 


Paul Greyer, pp. 25-47, gives some “ Beitrage zur Kenntniss des gallischen 
Lateins.” Little has been done in the way of defining the characteristics of 
Gallic Latin. The fact that Gaul so early became penetrated with Roman 
culture, and that down to a late period its rhetoricians stood in so high repute 
in Italy, may prevent our expecting many evidences of provincialism in its 
earlier literary monuments. I.ater sources are the Lex Salica, juristic formulae, 
the Merovingian records, Gregory of Tours, and Fredegar, and of especial 
importance the grammarian Vergilius Maro of the sixth century. The correct 
use of prepositions is now-a-days one of the lrardest things for foreigners to 
master, and it was so for Gallic writers. Vergilius Maro confuses com —cum 
and apud. Sulpicius Severus nearly three centuries before had used /ogui apud 
in the sense of dogui cum. In the Lex Salica and later documents apud is 
frequently used for cum. Gregory of Tours seems to have been aware of this 
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mistake so frequent with his countrymen, and being on his guard against it, he 
fell into the opposite error of using cum for the correct apud. Compare ¢. zg. 
Hist. Franc. IX 10, magnum cum regibus honorem habere with Tac. Hist. I 64, 
Valens nullo apud Vitellium honore fuit, Fredegar falls into the same error. 
Again apud is confused with aé, due to the fact that in the pronunciation apud 
after loss of d and o was actually reduced to aé (especially in South France, in 
North France to od, from *avod, *avd, *aud). So we find elevatus est apud 
Wulfradum ducem, for ab Wulfrado duce (Continuator Fredegarii, pars I, c. 93). 
For this afud too Gregory substitutes cum. Cf. Hist. Franc. VII 34, me cum 
omnibus (= ab omnibus) electum esse regem, Peculiar contracted forms of the 
possessive pronouns, ma, sa, ¢us, etc., attested by Vergilius, are next discussed, 
and the use, frequent in the Merovingian records, of szus for eius and corum, 
The use of eius for suus, on the other hand, is rare, but there are many cases 
of the plural corum (later i/orum, Fr. leur) for suus, and in the eighth century 
illorum and eorum were probably no longer felt to be genitive forms. At any 
rate they are used for other oblique cases. The dropping of final ¢ in verbal 
forms, so common in Italy, is not a characteristic of Gallic Latin until a very 
late period (12th century), but a subjunctive present in z¢ (sometimes ef) for at 
is very frequent (so in French a is weakened to ¢, while in the other Romance 
languages the a has been preserved in the subj. pres. of the second and third 
conjugations). Numerous vulgar forms (Gallic and Italian) of sum, possum and 
volo conclude the article. 


Franz Harder, p. 47, proposes to read tegue aguipotens (for omnipotens) Neptune 
in the verse of Turpilius quoted Cic. Tusc. IV 72. 


Perhaps the most attractive article of the number is Thielmann’s, pp. 48-89, 
“ Habere mit dem Infinitiv und die Entstehung des romanischen Futurums,” 
which is to be continued. It is now well established that the Romance future 
is the result of a composition with Aadeo, e.g. Ital. canterd (cantard) = cantar(e)-ho 
= cantare habeo, To derive it from the future perfect cantavero is impossible 
for many reasons. The development of the future meaning within the Latin 
itself is now most clearly shown by Thielmann. He discusses the use of hadeo 
with the infinitive under two heads, first, where it expresses capability or 
possibility, and second, where it expresses necessity. It is from this latter usage 
that the future notion is ultimately derived. Although so closely corresponding 
with the Greek use of éyw, hadbeo dicere cannot properiy be called a Grecism. 
It was taken from the vulgar language, and our first instance of it is found in 
Cicero’s pro Sex. Roscio (§ 100), a speech which is well known to contain many 
vulgarelements. Plautus does not use it, and even Cornificius, II 27, 43, has 
quod dicant non habere, 

In the Orations Cicero only uses dicere thus with habeo followed by de or an 
indirect question, but in the Letters the usage is extended to scribere and polliceri. 
Even here Aaveo guod is much more frequent. With two exceptions, 4adco in 
Cicero always precedes the infinitive. (In the sense of necessity, developed 
later than Cicero, the opposite order obtains.) No example of this construction 
is found in Caesar, Catullus or Livy. Lucretius has 4, dicere, Horace h. suadere. 
Ovid uses it twice, and Augustus, according to Suetonius (Aug. 58), said hadeo 
precari, It is used by Gellius and Apuleius, evidently not in imitation of 
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Plautus or Cato, but directly drawn from the living speech. As one might 
expect, this use of Aadeo is greatly extended in Latin translations of Greek 
originals made in the second or third centuries, and no one uses it more 
freely than Tertullian. We even find a forerunner of the Ital. on ho che dire, 
non hanno donde vivere,in such a sentence as neque in quo haurire habes = obre 
dvtAnua 

Habeo with the infin. in the sense of necessity is found first in the elder 
Seneca, Contr. 1,1, 19, guid habui facere? = quid debui facere? Compare Cornif. 
IV 34, guid me facere convenit, and Verg. Ecl. 1, 41, guid facerem? Side by side 
with this construction we have, beginning with Seneca 4nd continuing for 
several centuries, habeo dicendum, which, however, was crowded out, and had no 
survival in the Romance languages. Vecesse hadeo, used first in negative and 
afterwards in positive sentences, is another expression which even into the 
sixth century disputes the ground with the simple Aadeo. The African Latinity 
developed in a surprising way the use of Aadeo with infinitive. Tertullian 
furnishes over 80 examples, and of these more than 60 show a passive infinitive, 
a fact not without significance, ¢. g. the prophecy Ies 53, 7, sicut ovis ad occisi- 
onem ducetur et quast agnus coram tondente se . . . non aperiet os suum, appears 
in Tertullian in this abbreviated form: éamguam ovis ad victimam adduci habens, 
et tamquam ovis coram tondente sic os non aperturus, Comparing adduct habens 
with aperturus, we see at once that it takes the place of a future passive parti- 
ciple. There was no need to change aferturus to aperire habens, and hence in 
- part the excess of passive infinitives. Thielmann gives many illustrations, 
which cannot be cited here, showing the development of the future meaning. 


Wolffiin, pp. 90-99, discusses the use of the adverbial cetera, alia, religua, omnia, 
cuncta, Cetera is no more to be regarded asa Grecism than ceferum, and toexplain 
it there is no need to resort to an ellipsis of guod ad. The singular ceterum is 
not used by Caesar nor by Cicero except in ad Quint. frat. 2, 12, 1, but Sallust 
uses it thrice in the Catilina and 50 times in the Jugurtha. Hexameter poets 
naturally preferred cetera, Cetera is used with verbs, and much more frequently 
with adjectives. Vergil first connected it with nouns (Aen. III 594), and in 
the Silver Age this is confined to poets. Alia is said to have been used by 
Sallust in his histories. Cicero uses it in his philosophical dialogues, but not 
in his orations, in place of a second fartim, Its use at all times seems to have 
been very restricted, ve/igua is still more rare. Omnia was first used by Vergil 
(Aen. LV 558 ; IX 650), but not taken up by the prose writers of the Silver Age, 
although after Fronto it is used sparingly. In poetry too it is rare. Cumncta for 
omnia is poetical, and so multa for multum; possibly the adverbial use of 
pleraque was confined to Gellius. 

Gréber, pp. 100-107, continues his list of ‘ Vulgirlateinische Substrate 
romanischer Worter’ through the letter D. We notice in syllables long by 
position, the following quantities assigned, which differ from the pronunciation 
generally assumed to be correct : déms, dictus (aithough the Italian defo favors 


dictus), dignus. 

A further specimen of the Thesaurus Latinus prepared by Hauler, pp. 108-9, 
contains the words ad-aliud, ab-alter-utrum, abambulare, abamita, abanet, abante, 
and adarcere. 
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A list of over 100 new words beginning with a to be added to the Lexica is 
given on pp. 110-15. Pp. 116-20 contain suggestive contributions by Buecheler, 
“zu Plautus, Seneca und Persius,” in which certain figurative uses of ¢urtur, 
turturilla and titi not dwelt upon in the Lexica are richly illustrated. Theodor 
Korsch takes decreto in Propertius, 2, 32, 31, to be an abstract substantive from 
decresco, so that sine decreto nearly equals sine capitis deminutione. In the 
Miscellen, pp. 121-136, will be found short articles on culleolum, callicula, aris, 
speculum, trux (O. Ribbeck); purare (F. Schill); paulum, pusillum, parum und 
Synonyma (G. Helmreich); Agnaphus Exagillum (M. Bonnet); 7ranix (K. 
Hofmann) ; spacus? Ital. spago (K. Sittl); instadilis, innadilis, Ovid. Met. I 16 
(C. Nauck); pauctloguus, gremia (L. Havet); est videre (WSlfflin). Pp. 137-45 
are taken up with reviews. M. WARREN. 


GERMANIA. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir deutsche Alterthumskunde. Herausge- 
geben von KARL BARTSCH. Wien, 1884-85. 


Fedor Bech continues his proposed emendations in Ettmiiller’s edition of 
Heinrich v. Meissen (Frauenlob), cf. American Journal of Philology, Vol. III. 
Other articles on the subject are to be added. The present one is specially 
devoted to Spriiche 43-126 inclusive. 


H. Herzog has an article, “‘ Urkundliches zu Mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern,” 
in which he throws some light upon the lives of minor Middle High German 
poets. The writers mentioned are Wetzel, Absalén, Goeli, Pfeffel and Winli. 
The author of the legend of Saint Margaret, spoken of by Rudolf v. Ems in 
his Alexander as “ min friunt her Wetzel,” seems to have been the Wetzel of 
Heidelberg whose name, with that of other members of the family, occurs in 
several documents, mostly of Constance, during 1236-69. The hereditary 
castle of the family lies to the northwest of Bischofszell in the canton Thurgau. 
In “ min friunt Absalén”’ of Rudolf v. Ems we have a poet Absalén from the 
immediate neighborhood of Rudolf's home, who is mentioned in three docu- 
ments of Salem 1262-64. “ Her Goeli” was probably the Diethelmus Goeli 
who appears in Basle documents of 1254-76. The only “ her Pfeffel” that can 
be authenticated during the lifetime of his patron Duke Frederic of Austria 
(+1246), occurs in a document of 1243, in the archives of Aargau. Winli was 
evidently the “ Otwinus ioculator” of an undated document in the Wettingen 
archive of Aarau (1248). 


K, Bartsch prints and comments upon some fragments of a poetical version 
of the Saint Nicholas legend from the 13th century which he found in Kolmar. 


F. Hornemann, in an interesting paper, “ Zu Walther’s Vokalspiel ” (Lach- 
mann 75°, Pfeiffer 2, Paul 55), dissents from Wilmanns, who maintains that the 
Vokalspiel must necessarily have been composed in Meissen (cf. Wilmanns, 
Leben und Dichten Walther’s v. d. Vogelweide). Wilmanns’ researches upon 
the subject of Walther have been so extensive, his knowledge is so large and 
accurate, and his criticisms and opinions generally so sound and discriminating, 
that one is apt to refer to his writings as good authorities. We confess that in 
this case we side with Hornemann, It is by no means clear to us why the 
poem could not have been written at some other court. Wilmanns adopts the 
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view of Zacher (Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philol. und Padag.), who thinks that the 
allusion to the Cistercian convent 7oder/@d in the closing rhyme of the poem 
could only have been appreciated by the followers of the pomp-loving court of 
Meissen, since only they knew of the poor and gloomy convent in its forest 
loneliness. But was Toberli at the time when Walther wrote the poem— 
which no doubt occurred after his departure from the court of Philip of Suabia 
—such a proverbial abode of repelling poverty and gloom among the people of 
Meissen, and utterly unknown to other countries ? This seems hardly possible, 
for in 1212 it was known in Meissen as richly endowed and highly honored as 
a place of pure and holy life, favored by the Margrave and his predecessors. 
An allusion in the sense of Zacher would hardly have been complimentary to 
the sovereign at whose court Walther was staying.’ The close intercourse of 
the court of Meissen with those of Austria and Thuringia would also argue that 
the highly honored Toberla was not quite unknown in those countries. Poverty, 
winter, and all absence of knightly practices had pressed heavily upon Walther, 
and he finally exclaims: 
“@ daz ich lange in solher dra 
beklemmet waere, als ich bin ni 
ich wiirde mitnech ze Toberli.” 


So rather a monk than such a condition. Here lies the pith. He, the minstrel 
and knight, whose very existence was bound up in the splendor of court life, 
would turn monk, and a Cistercian monk withal, whose austere simplicity was 
the very opposite of court life. Whether a monk in Toberli or any other 
convent, or whether that convent was rich or poor, was immaterial, but it was 
not unimportant to the rhyme to find a convent ending in & (cf. Wackernagel 
and Simrock editions of Walther). Toberla was the only Cistercian convent 
in Germany which terminated in that vowel. 


Reinhold Kohler, in a paper, ‘‘ Zur Legende von der Kénigin von Saba oder 
der Sibylla und dem Kreuzholze,” describes and comments upon some 
mediaeval fresco-paintings and stories illustrative of the legend of the Queen 
of Sheba, and the miracle performed upon her when she refused to cross Kedron 
on a bridge constructed of the Holy Rood, which, as had been revealed to her, 
was destined to form the cross of the Saviour. Two paintings on the subject 
seem to have escaped all who have heretofore treated the legend. The first is 
found in the church of Saint Barbara in Kuttenberg, Bohemia, and the second 
in the Santa Croce church in Florence. A woodcut of the former accompanies 
the article. Kéhler in a second paper furnishes the first strophe of a popular 
song referring to “ Elbegast der Meisterdieb” (cf. American Journal of 
Philology, Vol. V). The strophe is taken from Bartsch’s edition of “ Meister- 
lieder der Kolmarer Handschrift,” and was printed as early as 1792 in the 
periodical Bragur, 11, 331. Since that time it has been frequently mentioned 
in connection with the Eibegast saga, but no one hitherto has called attention 
to the fact that the story as told in this strophe is made to do service in a 
carnival play of Jacob Ayrer (+1605), entitled “ Die zwei paar verwechselten 
Eheleut.” The fairy Elbegast is here changed to a wizard Nigromanticus. 


Hermann Dunger devotes a lengthy article to the explanation of the 
expression “ Hérner aufsetzen” and “ Hahnrei.” Of an unfaithful wife it is 
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said “ Sie setzt (pflanzt) ihrem Manne Horner auf,” 7. ¢. she bestows a pair of 
horns upon her husband, and the deceived husband is called “ Hahnrei.”” The 
expressions have never been satisfactorily explained, although most languages, 
even the Greek, at least the later Greek (cf. Artemidor, Oneirokritika, II 12), 
show a similar saying. The dictionaries of Grimm (IV, 2, p. 1819), Sanders 
and others fail to do so, and Kluge in his new etymological dict. p. 120, rejects 
all former explanations and marks the origin as obscure. Dunger arrives at 
the following result. ‘“ Hahnrei” as the name for the deceived husband is simply 
a transferred meaning, its primary signification was ga//us castratus, capon. 
The saying “ Hérner aufsetzen” is derived from the former barbarous habit 
of cutting off the spurs of the animal and inserting them into an incision made 
in the comb, where, as itseems, they became firmly attached and even grew 
larger. This was done to distinguish the capons from the other fowls. Dunger 
takes “ Hahnrei” as a compound of Hahn and Reh (cf. run = equus castratus, 
Schiller u. Liibben, Mittelniederdeut. WGrterb.) 


Jakob Baechtold prints valuable fragments of the Tristan epic which were 
found, together with some verses of Parzival, upon the binding of documents 
from the years 1580-82, in the Ziirich archives. Of the three well preserved 
parchment leaves one contains the Parzival and two the Tristan verses. 
Among the orthographical peculiarities of these fragments is the almost 
constant use of the long /, only in a few instances the short s is employed in 
the auslaut. The circumflex is frequently used and often marks the umlaut of 
long vowels. Characteristic is the resistance to umlaut. The Alemannic se 
stands invariably for sch, Media for tenuis occurs in the auslaut, etc. Dialectic 
coloring points to an Alemannic origin of the MS. 


C. M. Blaas has popular sayings from Lower Austria, and v. Wagner sends 
an article entitled “‘ Ueber die Jagd des grossen Wildes im. Mittelalter.”  v. 
Wagner’s paper specially treats of the dogs used in the chase of that time. 
To a certain extent this was done before him by Alwin Schultz, in his 
“‘ Héfisches Leben,” yet the article touches upon several points not mentioned 
by Schultz. 


A minor communication from K. Bartsch discusses the word “ Erbfall.” It 
occurs twice with Luther, and Dietz in his glossary to the reformer’s writings 
(I 555), cites it in the sense of ‘‘ der von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht forterbende 
Fall Adams.” K. Zangemeister in his edition of Luther’s Schmalkald articles 
(p. xi) calls attention to the fact that the Heidelberg MS clearly shows that 
Luther himself changed “ Erbfall” to “ Erbsal.” In the Psalms (Wittenberg, 
1539) the word is spelled Zrdfa/, where the single / looks suspicious and is no 
doubt a printer’s error. Luther always doubles the ¢ in fa// (cf. Dietz I 627). 
Zangemeister asks whether the sa/ in Zrésal may not be the ancient die sal = 
traditio. This Bartsch thinks possible, yet the masc. gender of the word would 
show that to Luther and his time sa/ was merely a derivative syllable. 


The Miscellany has a contribution from W. Hiraeus that explains some 
passages in the macaronic poem “ Floia,” which its editor, Dr. E. Sabell, in 
Berlin, has found difficult to understand. Hiraeus’ treatment of the origin, etc., 
of macaronic verses contains nothing new. 
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A very valuable contribution, “ Die beiden Sagenkreise von Flore und 
Blanscheflur,” by H. Herzog, begins the second number. The prominence which 
the story of Flore and Blanscheflur occupies in the literature of the Occident 
led early to discussions regarding its probable home. Opinions upon this 
were divided for a long time, till in 1856 E. du Méril, in the preface to his 
edition of the Old French poems (Floire et Bianceflor, Paris, 1357), recognized 
its Byzantine origin, in which he was recently supported by Zumbini in an 
essay “il Filocopo del Boccaccio,” in the Nuova Antologia of 1879, ’80. The 
saga was carried to the West by the Crusaders, and here occurs to us in two 
forms. In the first (version aristocratique, du Méril) the older form of the story 
is preserved in its main features, in the second (version populaire) important 
traits are given up, and others, often totally at variance with the older version, 
substituted. Herzog agrees with E. Sommer (cf. preface to Fleck’s Flore und 
Blanscheflur, Quedlinburg und Leipzig, 1846), who considers the popular version 
simply remodelled upon the older version aristocratique to suit the taste of the 
masses. This change, however,was already made in the East, and the two versions 
entered upon their journey to the West independent of each other, the older 
in advance of the other took France, the remodelled version Italy, for its second 
home. From these points they entered the different literatures of the West. 
All subsequent versions based upon the remodelled form were in turn influenced 
again by the first and older form. Herzog’s article treats exhaustively the 
points of difference in the various versions, and contains a mass of information 
upon the subject. The German prose version of Fleck’s Middle H. German 
poem (Zurich MS) is appended, 


K. v. Bahder publishes the Ermlitz fragment of “ Kénig Rother.” The MS 
(two parchment leaves of the 13th century) belongs at present to Dr. Apel in 
Ermlitz. The dialect is Bavarian. 


F. Liebrecht sends “‘ Der Wind in der Dichtung und auch anderswo,” a theme 
fraught with opportunities to the satirist, and :G. Klee prints a new version of 
the 38th story in Grimm’s fables, entitled “ Die Hochzeit der Frau Fichsin.” 


‘Zum Kénig Rother,” by K. v. Bahder, is the first paper in the third 
number. The article takes up in detail some of the writer’s opinions regarding 
this poem, touched upon in his introduction to the edition of Kénig Rother 
(Halle, 1884). It has been generally accepted that the original poem was 
written in Bavaria by a Rhinelander. The dialect which he mainly employed 
was the Middle Frankish, yet in some cases Bavarian forms were introduced 
by him. The time of the origin of the poem may be best determined by com- 
paring its rhymes with those of other poems of the 12th century, and these show 
that it was written before 1160, probably 1152. With Edzardi’s idea that the 
poem was based upon an older one that had its origin on the Rhine, Bahder 
disagrees. A comparison of the Heidelberg MS with other fragmentary MSS 
clearly proves, however, that the original was later expanded. The language in 
which the Heidelberg MS, the only complete version, transmits the poem is like- 
wise not the same throughout, but differs from the original by mixing the Middle 
Frankish with forms which are not of Bavarian origin, and which were, as Bahder 
thinks, introduced by copyists. The poem came from Bavaria to the Rhine, 
was copied in Lower Franconia, and served in this somewhat changed form as 
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the MS from whicha Rhinefrank made a new copy—the Heidelberg MS. 
Both copyists left traces of their own dialect. 


K. G. Andresen prints a list of family names derived from the stems hlod 
(xAvréc), hlud, liud, and L. Bossler in “ Ortsnamen von Starkenburg und 
Rheinhessen,” gives the meaning of a large number of places in the southern 
provinces of the granddukedom of Hesse. 


F. Holthausen publishes a Lithuanian story related to the fables gathered 
by Seiler and printed in his Ruodlieb edition, and A. Jeitteles follows with a 
minor communication, “ Farbemittel und andere recepte.” These German 
recipes he found written on some parchment leaves containing other matter, 
mostly in Latin, at the Innspruck University library. 


G. Vielhaber proposes emendations in the “ Speculum sapientiae Cyrilli.” 
The book was published by Dr. J. G. Th. Grasse five years ago in the 148th vol. 
of the “ Bibliothek des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart.” 


A short paper of Dr. Widmann, “ Eine Handschrift der Gesta Romanorum 
zu Wiesbaden,” treats of a MS (25 leaves) found with other matter in a 
codex of the 15th century at present in possession of the Nassau Historical 
Society. The MS contains 72 stories from the Gesta Romanorum, 


A. Gombert offers “‘ Beitrage zur Altersbestimmung der in Weigands Wor- 
terbuch enthaltenen Neuhochdeutschen Wortformen ” (cf. Amer. Journ. of 
Phil. Vol. V, p. 136). We note the following German words: Dortig in 
the form durtig cited in Grimm Wérterb. from Aventinus rudimenta (1512), 
Gombert finds in Aventinus (1515) dortig. Ehrerbietung (in Weigand 1537) 
occurs in “‘ Buch der Beispiele”” about 1480. Gleichfalls (gleiches falls) is 
found as early as 1557. Mehrmalen occurs in 1525, 2 mehrmalen as early 
as 1470. 

Felix Liebrecht reviews and comments favorably upon Hugo Gehring’s 
“Islendzk Aeventyri, islindische Legenden, Novellen und Ma&rchen,” 
Halle, 1882-83; and Reinhold Becker, the author of “ Zum altheimischen 
Minnesang,” replies to some severe criticisms which Burdach, the reviewer 
of the book, published in the Anzeiger f. d. Alterthum X, p. 13. Aftera 
lengthy refutation of Burdach’s views, Becker concludes that the only thing 
he has learned from the review is the pretty commandment of Lehrs: “ Thou 
shalt not take the name of method in vain.” Burdach has quoted but not 
followed this. If he would teach method to others he should have some 
himself, etc. Wilmanns, who also criticised the book, has, in some 
instances, as Becker thinks, proved with a great expenditure of acuteness 
what is really self-evident. 

The Miscellany contains a high tribute to the late Svend Hensleb Gruntvig 
from the pen of Felix Liebrecht. 

A. Gombert continues in the fourth number his “ Beitrage zur Altersbe- 
stimmung Neuhochdeutscher Wortformen.” We note H. G. Mummerei, 
Weigand’s Dict. finds its first use in 1716. It occurs in Hans Sachs as 
early as 1521, with Luther in1524. Pestilensisch Weigand cites from Kramer 
in 1678, it is found in Steinhéwel’s Decamerone 1470. Zustand in Weigand 
first in 1678. It occurs in prints of 1602-14 (cf. Cohn catalogue 1882-83). 
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W. List sends an unpublished fragment of Maerlant’s Rymbybel from the 
library of the Strassburg university, and Wilhelmy prints some Middle 
Dutch verses of the 14th century in possession of the ducal archives in 
Karlsruhe. 


Czerny and Bartsch print ‘Ein Gedicht aus dem XV Jahrhundert,” and 
“ Liebeslied” from the same century. The last, found by Bartsch inthe 
library of Zeitz, has some music notes attached. 


E. Weller sends additional matter “Zum repertorium typographicum ” 
(cf. Am. Journ. of Phil. Vol. II, p. 391), and Reinhold Kéhler offers a correc- 
tion in Xanthippus ‘‘ Spreu” (Miinchen, 1883), p. 20. X. has the proverb 
“ Yamer lernt weinen,” in Pfaff’s edition of Tristrant and Isalde, p. 99 = 
«Amor (Liebes-Kummer) lernt weinen.” If he had consulted Wander’s 
Lex. of Germ. proverbs he would have found that Eucharius Eyering in his 
“ Proverbiorum Copia” (Eiszleben, 1601-4), quotes the proverb “ Jammer 
lernt weinen ” twice, and thus it should read in Tristrant instead of “ Amor 
lernt weinen” (cf. Simrock, Deutsche Volksbicher, vol. 5). 


L. Schmidt, after reading Hiibner’s article on *‘ Arminius,” modifies his 
pwn views (cf. Am. Journ. Phil. Vol. V, p, 135) regarding the name. He 
concludes : “‘ Wir miissen also jedenfalls in Arminius ein rémisches Cogno- 
men (nicht gentile, wie ich annahm) suchen.” 


J. Teige,““ Zur Zeitbestimmung der gereimten Ubersetzung des sogenannten 


Dalimil ”’ (cf. American Journ. of Philology, Vol. V, p. 136), places the second 
and shorter translation of Dalimil between the years 1360-62, and R. Rade 
calls attention to some errors in the M. H. G. Wérterbuch (Miiller und 
Zarncke), The name /ésus occurs but rarely in Wolfram. In the Parzival 
only twice (113,19 and 219, 28). The instances cited in the M. H. G. 
Worterb. (I, 772) : 610, 611, 625, 654, 667, 681, 769, 786, 792, 821 are wrong 
and refer to “Joflanz.” Under this heading the numbers 686 and 692 
must be changed to 786 and 792. 


A minor communication, ‘‘Schreibverse und Spriiche,” from MSS in 
Frankfurt a. M., and the customary classified list of recent publications on 
the field of Germanic philology, close the fourth number. 

C. F. RADDATZ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


PROFESSOR MERRIAM’S work is always careful, thoughtful, suggestive, 
and his edition of Herodvtos (Books VI and VII, Harpers), though not 
elaborated with so much love as his Phaeacians (see A. J. P. I, p. 468), is 
worthy of special note as a real contribution to the study of his author. 
Fhe grammatical observations are especially valuable, and show minute 
knowledge of the whole field. Much is due to his personal research; how 
much does not always appear, as his plan has precluded his giving credit to 
others, but as he has made exceptions here and there, it would have been 
as well if he had referred the statement in regard to the articular infinitive 
in Herodotos to Dr. Allinson, who was at the pains of making the count 
(Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1878, p. 14). The exact statistic is not at hand, 
but one of my students made an examination as to the use of the third 
attributive position in Lucian, which led me to modify my statement in 
Justin Martyr, Apol. I, c. 6, 7. Professor Merriam’s note (VI 22, 3), 
coincides with my original impression. This is not the place to discuss the 
troublesome question of ‘coincident action’ in the participle, to which 
Professor Merriam comes back, and it must suffice to remark simply that in 
practice it would be better to keep those sentences in which the actions 
coincide, as with ¢4dvw, rvyydévw, and the like apart from those in which the 
participle represents the object of sensation, as after dxoiw, 606. The failure 
to do this has obscured the results of his acute observation (comp. VI 29, I1 
and 129, 21). Cobet accuses Herodotos of alax use of the imperfect, a point 
that it would have been well to meet more fully than Professor Merriam has 
done; but each man maps out his grammatical work in his own way, and 
Professor Merriam has given us so much that is valuable that one is not 
disposed to quarrel about minor matters. Of especial interest are the 
rhetorical notes, in which good use has been made of the Greek rhetoricians, 
who have until lately been too much neglected. Perhaps, however, it would 
have been well to warn young students by putting pseudo- before Longinus. 
The judicious use of epigraphic evidence is also to be noticed as a good 
feature. Of translation Professor Merriam has been somewhat too chary, 
considering the stage at which Herodotos is taken up, and the commentary 
is so good that we wish there were more of it. The proof-reading seems to 
be even better than in the White and Seymour series; at least a fairly 
careful reading of the notes has only revealed trifles that correct themselves, 
Here and there the references are not fortunate, but on the whole a better 
edition within the limits is seldom found, and those limits are not made, as 
is so often the case, to exclude all that is original, penetrating, suggestive. 


This number was nearly made up before the reception of PROFESSOR 
HOBNER’s monumental work (Zxempla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae a 
Caesaris Dictatoris Morte ad aetatem Iustiniani. Consilio et auctoritate Acade- 
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miae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae. LEdidit AEMILIUS HUEBNER. Corporis 
Inscriptionum Latinarum Auctarium. Berolini: apud Georgium Reimerum 
MDCCCLXXXV), and a fuller notice must be reserved. In the Prolegomena 
(pp. i-lxxxiv) the story of the book is told and its plan unfolded. It isa record 
of wonderful energy and zeal, and a masterly exhibit of unique attainments 
in the forms of Latin epigraphy. The vast material had never been 
handled before in this way. The rude woodcuts of the earlier time, the 
seductive but inaccurate copperplates of a subsequent period, only gave 
sporadic specimens, and it was not until Ritschl called emphatic attention 
to the importance of epigraphic palaeography that the study had its new 
birth, Those who were students at Bonn in 1852-3 will remember the 
lively interest excited by the epigraphic programmes published at that 
time, especially by the paper on the noted inscription of the Duellian 
Columna Rostrata, with its admirable lithographic illustration. It was 
from Ritschl that Professor Hibner caught his enthusiasm for epigraphic 
studies, and this volume, beginning as it does with Caesar’s death, is the 
sequel of the Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica. In the prole- 
gomena we read of the museums that were ransacked, of the technical 
difficulties that had to be overcome, the weather-worn stones that resisted 
the seductions of the squeeze, the high-perched monuments that could not 
be reached by ladders. The editor has an army of obliging friends—and 
no man deserves them better—without whose active assistance the work. 
could not have been accomplished. But to so thorough an expert the denial 
of personal vision at any point must have been painful. The questions of 
detail to be solved were numberless. What was to be renounced in con- 
formity with any reasonable economy? What was to be secured at all 
hazards? To all such questions Professor Hiibner makes us parties, and 
thus gives a personal interest to his work and enlists our sympathies while 
adding to our knowledge. The drawings were made in outline after 
squeezes, and when squeezes failed, after photographs, and then reproduced 
by phototypography. The scale of the drawing is carefully indicated im 
every instance, and though it has been found necessary in long inscriptions 
to give only specimen lines, the whole inscription is transliterated in full 
below, for the pedantry which would make the use of sucha book difficult for 
the beginner is foreign to a man of Professor Hiibner’s wide sympathies. 
Besides, even the most experienced epigrapher would like to be spared the 
trouble of hunting up the full text through the long series of the CIL. 
The chapters on the various branches of epigraphy, the artisan and his tools, 
the blunders of the cutters and the blending of styles, are followed by what 
is technically of the very highest importance—an exhaustive treatment of 
the forms of the letters, in the discernment of which Professor Hiibner’s 
skill and experience give him conclusive authority. But only an epigrapher 
can justly measure the work of an epigrapher, and it would be a mistake 
to anticipate the detailed review. It is becoming more and more evident 
year by year that American scholars are not content to leave this field 
entirely to their European colleagues, and though nothing can be a substitute 
for immediateness of vision, still what can be done should be done, and 
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such a work as Professor Hiibner’s brings antiquity much nearer to every 
one of us. 


PROFESSOR WILKINS’s edition of the £pistles of Horace (Macmillan & 
Co., 1885) shows familiarity with the ‘literature,’ which is nowadays an 
indispensable recommendation, and brings into the student’s sphere many 
much needed corrections of vague or mistaken notions as to orthography, 
etymology and construction. The more simple phenomena are solved by 
reference to Roby’s Grammar, which enjoys an extraordinary authority in 
England, and to the P. S. G., which darkens counsel by terminology. In 
more difficult questions the teacher or advanced scholar is brought into 
contact with more special works, and is thus led to acquire a larger know- 
ledge of what has been done than is always comfortable to a certain order of 
minds. The text is conservative, but Dr. Wilkins is by no means 
superstitious in his conservatism, and adheres to the tradition only because 
he cannot put faith in the emendations that have been proposed, and the 
reasons for the unfaith that isin him he knows how to give clearly and 
cogently. The revision of the current parallels, which he has undertaken, 
is much needed everywhere ; and as the difficulty in commenting on Horace 
is to omit, no one will complain that the familiar hederae seguaces of Pers. 
Prol. 6 is missing at Ep. 1, 3, 25. If it was needful to mention river gods 
at Ep. 2, 1, 193, thenVerg. Georg. 3, 29, or Ovid, A. A. 1, 223 would have been a 
little nearer than the passages actually cited. Perhaps the well-worn dimidium 
facti qui coepit habet (1, 2, 40) might have been lighted up a little by Auson. 
Epigr. 83: Incipe: dimidium facti est coepisse ; superfit | dimidium : rursum 
hoc incipe et efficies. There are some indications that the commentary was 
committed to the printer as it was prepared. So notes are repeated, as 1, 2, 
46 and 1, 17, 36, and the same subject is treated with different degrees of ful- 
ness, as on I, 1, 6 and 1, 18, 66, comp. also 1, 1, 13, and 1, 18, 58. The eight- 
page index does not give even an approximate notion of the value of the 
commentary.—Dr. Wilkins has naturally much to say about Keller, and 
every one will welcome the appearance of Keller’s convenient text-edition 
of Horace (Q. H. F. opera edd. O. KELLER et I. HAussner, Leipzig, Freytag, 
1885). Inthe Praefatio the critical principles of the famous Zfilegomena 
are insisted on. The type is beautifully clear, The text is preceded by 
a conspectus metrorum which follows the traditional system, and by passages 
from the Greek poets, which Horace is known or is supposed to have 
imitated. If we only had more! The retranslation into Greek explains many 
Horatian problems.—Mr. VERRALL’s remarkable Studies in Horace, a book 
which has engaged the attention of all Horatian scholars, will receive 
examination in an early number of this Journal. 


Dr. Hoipen’s edition of Plutarch’s Gracchi (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1885) has all the excellences that mark the work of this unwearied 
scholar. He has chosen these two lives because of the momentous problems 
involved, and because Plutarch, as he thinks, is seen here at his best. An 
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elaborate introduction enables the student to understand the movement of 
the times, and the commentary and lexical index provide everything that can 
be reasonably desired for the elucidation of the text and the guidance of 
the young Grecian through the peculiarities of Plutarch’s grammar and 
vocabulary. Goodwin is the standard of reference, but Hadley-Allen is 
also cited at times with advantage. The mechanical execution is beautiful, 
‘as is to be expected of the Pitt Press, but middle-aged eyes rebel against 
so much nonpareil Greek, and the proof-reader has evidently himself grown 
weary at times. Soin the Greek of p. 61, which was taken at random as a 
specimen, there are from ten to a dozen misprints in accentuation and 
spelling. Further examination shows that the specimen is no specimen, but a 
‘ sport,’ and the writer of this note has learned by long and sad experience 
extreme leniency in such matters. B. L. G, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. | 


Thanks are due to Messrs. B. Westermann & Co., New York, for material 


furnished. 
AMERICAN. 


Gombo Zhébes : Little Dictionary of Creole Proverbs ; selected from six 
Creole dialects. By L. Hearn. New Orleans, 7. C. Zyrich, 1885. cl. 8vo. 
$1.00. 

Sievers (Eduard). An Old-English Grammar; tr. and ed. by Albert S. 
Cook. Boston, Ginn, Heath & Co., 1885. xv 235 pp. cl. 12mo. $1.25. 

Socin (A.) Arabic Grammar, Paradigms, Literature, Chrestomathy, and 
Glossary. New York, B. Westermann & Co., 1885. xvi-- 191 pp. I2mo. 
(Porta linguarum orientalium, inchoavit J. H. Petermann, continuavit Herm. 
L. Strack, pars 4.) pap., $2.60. 

Webster (N.) Condensed Dictionary. Edited under the supervision of 
Noah Porter, D. D., by Dorsey Gardner. Illustrated. 12mo, viii—798 pp. 
New York. tos. 

BRITISH. 

Caesar, de Bello Gallico. Book 8, with a Map and English Notes, by A. 
G. Peskett. (Pitt Press series.) 12mo,74 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 1s. 6d. 

Chatterjee (Bunkim Chandra). Kopal Kundala: A tale of Bengali Life. 
Translated from the Bengali by H. A. D. Phillips. Post 8vo, 230 pp. 
Tribner. 6s. 

' Cicero. By Rev. W. Lucas Collins. New ed. (Ancient Classics.) 12mo, 
194 pp. Blackwoods. 2s. 6d. 

— Letters of. Selected and edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. H. Muirhead. Post 8vo, 316 pp. Rivingtons. 6s. 

Dutt (Toru). Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With Intro- 
ductory Memoir by Edmund Gosse. 12mo, 166 pp. Paul, Trench & Co. 5s. 

Falconer (I. G. N. Keith-). Kalilah and Dimnah; or, The Fables of 
Bidpai: being an Account of their Literary History. 8vo, 406pp. Camébridge 
Warehouse. 7s. 6d. 

Homer’s Iliad, Book 22. Edited, with Notes for the use of Junior Students, 
by Arthur Sidgwick, M. A. 2ded. Fcap. 8vo,61 pp. ivingtons. 1s. 6d. 

Horace’s Epistles. Edited, with Notes, by Augustus S. Wilkins. 12mo, 
454 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 

Kuphal (O., Ph.D.) A Method for the Idiomatic Study of German. Part 
1. 8vo, half-bd., xi—520 pp. London and New York. os. 6d. 

Lysias, Orationes 16; with Analysis, Notes, Appendices and Indices. New 
ed., revised. 12mo, 410 pp. Macmillan. 6s. 

Nettleship (H.) Lectures and Essays on Subjects connected with Latin 
Literature and Scholarship. 8vo, 382 pp. London, 1885. m. 9. 
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Palmer (E. H.) The Arabic Manual. 2d ed. 12mo, 304 pp. W. #H. 
Allen, 7s. 6d. 

Plautus, Miles Gloriosus. Revised Text, with Notes, by Robert Y. Tyrrell. 
2d ed., revised. 12mo, 276 pp. Macmillan. 53s. 

Sayce (A. H.) Principles of Comparative Philology. 3d ed., revised and 
enlarged. Post 8vo, 460 pp. TZ7rdébner. 10s, 

Sophocles, Edipus the King. Translated from the Greek into English 
Verse by E. D. A. Morshead. 12mo, 122 pp. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

Virgil’s AZneid. Translated into English by J. W. Mackail. Post 8vo, 
290 pp. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


DUTCH. 


Coolsma (S.) Soendaneesch-Hollandsch woordenboek. 8vo, 34, 422 
pp. Leiden, 1885. m. 23.75. 


FRENCH. 


Astruc (Louis). La Marsiheso. Pouémo dramati prouvengau en IV 
table. Avec traduction francaise. 2 édition. In-12. Ghio. 2 fr. 

Bhavabhouti. Madhava et Malati. Drame en dix actes et un prologue. 
Traduit du sanscrit et du pracrit par G. Strehly. Précédé d’une préface par 
A. Bergaigne. In-16. Leroux. 5 fr. 

Boucoiran (L.) Dictionnaire analogique et étymologique des vanes 
méridionaux. 4 série: L-Q. Gr. in-8. Maisonneuve. 7 fr. 

Favraud (A.) (CEuvres en patois poitevin. In-16. (Couture d’Argenson.) 
E. Lechevalier. 8 fr. 

Feer (Léon). Etudes bouddhiques. Le Livre des cent légendes (Avadana- 
Cataka) d’aprés les textes sanscrits et tibétains. 3 partie, in-8. Aaison- 
neuve. 4fr. Extrait du Journal asiatique. 

Henry (V.) Trente stances du Bhamini-Vilasa. Accompagnées de frag- 
ments du commentaire inédit de Manirama, publié et traduit par V. H. Gr. 
in-8. Maisonneuve. 3 fr. 

Néandre (Norayr) de Byzance. Dictionnaire frangais-arménien. 4to, 
1298 pp. Constantinople, 1884. m. 40. 

Romans (li) de Carité et Miserere du Renclus de Moiliens, Poéme de la 
fin da XII siécle. Edition critique, accompagnée d’une introduction, de 
notes, d’un glossaire et d’une liste des rimes par A. G. Van Hamel. 2 vol. 
gr. in-8. 20 fr. 

Touflet (Georges). Sensation de la Gaule sceltane. César. Gr, in-8. 
Rouen, £. Lechevalier. 20 fr. 


GERMAN. 


Abel (Carl). Einleitung in e. aegyptisch-semitisch-indoeuropaeisches 
Wurzelwoérterbuch. 1 Hft. gr. 8,iv,112S. Leipzig, Friedrich, m. 20. 
Abraham (F.) Velleius u. die Parteien in Rom unter Tiberius. 4, 17 S. 
Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 
Anglia. Zeitschrift f. engl. Philologie. Hrsg. v. Rich. Paul Wiilker. 
Mit e. krit. Anzeiger. Hrsg. v. Mor. Trautmann. 8 Bd. 4 Hite. gr. 8, 
1 Hft. 200 S. Halle, Viemeyer. m. 20. 
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Archiv f. lateinische Lexikographie u. Grammatik m. Einschluss d. 
alteren Mittellateins. Hrsg. v. Frof. Ed. Wolfflin. 2 Jahrg. 4 Hfte. gr. 8, 
1 Hft. 156 S. Leipzig, 7eudner. m. 12. 

Ballas (Emil). Die Phraseologie des Livius. 8vo, viii, 279 pp. Posen, © 
Jolowics, 1885. m. 4.50. 

Bangert (Adph.) De fabula Phaethontea, Diss. gr. 8, 41 S. Halis Sax, 
Leipzig, Fock. —8o. 

Bernhardi (Kurt). Das Trankopfer bei Homer. 4, 23 S. Leipzig, 
Hinrichs’ Sort. mm. 1.20. 

Bibliothek der angelsachsischen Prosa. Begriindet v. Chrn. W. M. Grein. 
Fortgesetzt unter Mitwirkg. mehrerer Fachgenossen v. Rich. Paul Wilker, 
2 Bd. 1 Hialfte. gr. 8. Kassel, Wigand. m. 4. Inhalt: Die angelsach- 
sischen Prosabearbeitungen der Benedictinerregel. Hrsg. v. Arnold Schrier. 
1 Halfte. vii, 141 S. 

Blass (Frdr.) Dissertatio de Phaethontis Euripideae fragmentis Claro- 
montanis. Accedit tabula photolithographica. gr. 4, 19S. Kiel, Universitdts- 
Buchh. m. 1. 

Booch-Arkossy (F.) Griechisches Meisterschafts-System. gr. 8, iv, 103 
S. Leipzig, 7. 4. Koch. m.1. 

Bradke (P. v.) Dy4us Asura, Ahura Mazda u. die Asuras. Studien u. 
Versuche auf dem Gebiete alt-indogerman. Keligionsgeschichte. gr. 8, xx, 
128 S. Halle, Miemeyer. m. 3.60. 

Brandes (Herm.) Visio S. Pauli. gr. 8, vi, 102 S. Halle, Miemeyer. 
m. 2.80. 

Brinker (Karl). De Theocriti vita carminibusque subditiciis. Diss. gt 
8, 77S. Rostochii, 1884. Leipzig, Fock. m. 1.80. 

_ Brill (Johs.) Herodots babylonische Nachrichten. II. Zur Geschichte 

u. Cultur v. Babylon. 1. Semiramis u. Nitokris. 4, 14 S. Leipzig, 
O. Schulze. m.—80. (1 u. 2, m. 2.30.) 

Buchholz (E.) Vindiciae carminum homericorum. Vol. I. gr. 8, viii, 
157 S. Leipzig, Znge/mann. m. 5. 

Buermann (H.) Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung d. Isokrates. I. 
Die Handschriften der Vulgata. 4, 28S. Berlin, Gaertner. m. 1. 

Chronicon Parium, rec. et praefatus est Joa. Flach. gr. 8, xvii, 44 S. m. 
2 Taf. Tiibingen, Fwes, 1884. m. 2.40. 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum. Consilio et auctoritate academiae 
litterarum regiae borussicae editum. Vol. VI, pars 5, fol. Berlin, G. Aeimer. 
cart. m. 24. Inhalt: Inscriptiones urbis Romae latinae, collegerunt Guil. 
Henzen et Johs. Baptista de Rossi, edd. Eug. Bormann, Guil. Henzen, 
Chrn. Huelsen. Pars 5, inscriptiones falsas urbi Romae attributas compre- 
hendens. iv, 271 S. 

Curti (Thdr.) Die Entstehung der Sprache durch Nachahmung d. Schalles. 
gr. 8, 72S. Stuttgart, Schweiserdart. m. 1.60. 

Czoernig (C. v.) Die alten Vélker Oberitaliens. Italiker [Umbrer], 
Raeto-Etrusker, Kaeto-Ladiner, Veneter, Kelto-Romanen. 8vo, iii, 311 pp. 
Wien, Holder, 1885. m. 9.60. 

Delbrick (B.) Die neueste Sprachforschung. Betrachtungen iib. Georg 
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Curtius’ Schrift Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschg. gr. 8,49 S. Leipzig, 
Breithopf & Hartel. m. 1. 

Diefenbach (Lor.) u. Wiilcker (Ernst), Hoch- u. nieder-deutsches 
Worterbuch der mittlerer u. neueren Zeit. 7 [Schluss-]Lfg. Lex. 8, iii u. 
Sp. 793-930. Basel, Schwabe. m. 3. cpt, m. 17.40. 

Flach (Hans). Geschichte der griechischen Lyrik, nach den Quellen 
dargestellt. 2 Abth. gr. 8, xiii u. S. 359-698. Tiibingen, Fwes, 1884. 
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